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TO  THE 

-1* 

LADIES 

O  F 


Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 


Ladies, 

,’jt.  * 

^h^C^FTER  having  deliberated  for 

%  A  a  long  time  upon  the  choice 
of  a  patronefs,  fo  many  of  your 
fex  occurred  to  me  equally  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  their  brilliant  charms,  and  their 
filming  virtues,  that  I  was  as  much  at 
a  lofs  which  to  give  the  preference  to, 
as  Paris  was  to  decide  concerning  the 
fuperiority  of  beauty,  when  Juno,  Mi- 

a  nerva. 
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nerva,  and  Venus;  at  once  claimed 
the  golden  apple  I  Paris,  however,  at 
laft  declared  in  favour  of  Venus,  and 
owned,  that  all  the  charms  of  beauty 
were  concenter’d  in  thegoddefsof  love; 
but,  when  I  looked  out  for  a  patro- 
nefs,  I  found  myfelf  in  much  greater 
perplexity,  than  the  renowned  fhep~ 
herd  of  Ida  ;  every  fair-one  of  Great- 
Britain  appeared  to  me  a  Venus',  and 
fo  much  was  I  dazzled  with  their 
beauty,  that  I  could  not  help  think - 
inn  that  every  one  I  faw  had  bor- 
rowed  Venus’s  girdle  in  her  turn.  I 
therefore  refolved  to  avail  myfelf  of  the 
idea  of  a  painter  of  antient  Greece ; 
and,  as  he  drew  his  Venus  from 
different  beauties  all  equal  in  charms, 
I  dedicate  my  prefent  work  to  the 
Britifh  fair  in  general,  and  hope,  that 
their  patronage  will  abundantly  fupply 
the  place  of  that  of  the  fabled  god- 
'defs  of  foft  deli  res* 


The 
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The  work  I  take  the  liberty  to  de¬ 
dicate  to  you,  turns  upon  a  fubjedfc 
moft  highly  interesting  to  your  fex ;  it 
turns  upon  marriage  ;  of  which,  one 
of  the  moft  amiable  of  our  poets  juftly 
obferves.  That 

'Tis  all  the  colour  of  fucceeding  life» 

Prior. 

To  whom  could  I  more  properly 

addrefs  a  treatife  upon  foch  a  fubje<ft, 
than  to  you,  who  have  made  wed¬ 
lock  a  ft&te 

Where  love  is  liberty  and  nature  law* 

Let  the  brute  philofopher,  whole 
bofom  never  felt  the  ineffable  joy  of 
loving,  or  being  loved,  treat  you  a$ 
the  tyrants  of  our  liberty,  all  who  are 

not  inferifible ,  to  -the  charms  of  beauty! 

*  '  • 

and 
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and  the  attractions  of  politenefs,  and 
the  dignity  of  true  virtue,  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  woman  is  the  utmoft 
perfection  of  created  beings,  that  the 
was  formed  to  temper  man,  and  that 
without  her,  the  human  race  had  ne¬ 
ver  emerged  from  the  rude  and  favage 
ftate  of  fimple  nature.  By  woman¬ 
kind  the  manners  of  men  have  been 
polifhed,  and  every  ornamental  im¬ 
provement  of  life  has  been  owing  to 
the  defire  of  pleafing  them.  Their 
influence  has  been  always  greateft  in 
countries  mo  ft  diftinguifhed  for  ele¬ 
gance  and  refinement  of  tafte. 

In  Athens,  the  mother  of  arts  and 
fciences,  the  renowned  philofopher 
Socrates  thought  a  woman  capable  of 
forming  his  elocution.  In  the  fame 
city,  Sappho,  in  Lyric  poetry,  fur- 
pafifed  all  her  contemporaries. 
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In  France,  which  is  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  moft  polite  country  in 
Europe,  the  ladies  bear  an  uncon- 
troled  fway ;  their  tafte  is  confulted 
in  every  thing  the  higheft  ambition 
of  the  men  is  to  pleafe  them,  it  is  from 
their  approbation  alone,  that  the  author 
hopes  for  fuccefs  ;  the  public  tafte  is 
formed  upon  theirs  and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reafon  that  France  is 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  Europe  in  ele¬ 
gance* 

If  the  Afiaticks  are  plunged  in  bar- 
barifm  and  ignorance,  it  is,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  owing  to  that  tyranny  whieh 
they  unjuftly  exercife  over  the  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  the  creation.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  numbers  of  women  are  en 
ilaved  to  the  caprice  of  a  Angle  man,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  manners  of  men 
fhould  be  rude  and  unpolifhed. 


Women 


vm  j; 

Women  alone  can  foften  the  na~ 
f  ual  roughnefs  of  the  other  fex  ;  man 
will  always  retain  his  rude  and  fa^ 
vage  difpofition,  till  foftened  by  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  thofe  whofe  coy  fub- 
miffion  and  modeft  pride  have  power 
to  fubdue  his  ferocity.  From  fueh 
alone  can  he  learn  the  virtues  of  hu¬ 
manity,  by  their  precepts  alone,  can. 
he  hope  to  acquire  politenefs  :  pre¬ 
cepts,  which  will  always  be  more 
liftened  to  than  the  dry  leftures  of 
philofophers,  and  which  muft  ever 
powerfully  influence  the  minds  of  men* 
whilft  they  love  the  precept  for  the 
teacher’s  fake* 

tlx  is  generally  allowed,  that  the 
Englilli  ladies  furpafs  all  the  Europeans 
in  beauty  j  and,  as  they  unite  to  ex¬ 
terior  beauty,  and  all  the  internal 

beauties 
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beauties  of  the  mind,  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that 

\ 

All  but  adoration  is  their  due. 

As  they  furpafs  the  women  of  other 
countries  in  virtue  and  beauty,  they 
are  likewife  indulged  in  liberties  which 
foreigners  can  hardly  give^credit  to. 

-  I.  \ 

It  is  a  proverb  in  France  and  Spain, 
that  if  there  was  a  bridge  made  from 
the  continent  toEng!and,all  the  women 
in  Europe  would  flock  thither.  Certain 
it  is,  ladies,  that  you  enjoy  privileges 
in  this  country  equal  to  thofe  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Paris.  But,  though  your  li¬ 
berty  is  equal  to  their5 s,  you  do  not 
like  them  extend  it  to  licentiouf- 
nefs :  every  married  lady  in  France 
keeps  a  gallant  5  this  is  a  cuftom  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  by  them*  from  the  counted 
down  to  the  marchande  de  mode. 

But  you,  my  dear  countrywomen, 
have  fhewn,  by  the  general  tenor  of 
your  conduft,  that  you  look  upon  this 
as  a  cufiom  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  obfer vance.  Your 
fpoufes  have  fo  juft  a  confidence  in 
your  virtue,  that  they  leave  you  en¬ 
tirely  to  your  own  difcretion. 

The  Spaniards  and  Italians  are  fo 

diffident  of  their  wives  fidelity*  that 

they  employ  innumerable  artifices  to 

fecure  themfelves  from  what  the  huf- 

band  of  an  Englifh  lady  is  never  in 
danger  of. 

I  fhould  exceed  the  limits  of  a  de¬ 
dication,  were  I  to  defcend  into  all  the 
fhining  qualities  which  you  are  en¬ 
dowed 
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dowed  with-  I  fhall  ^therefore  con¬ 
clude  my  addrefs  with  thofe  empha- 
tical  words  of  a  celebrated  poet : 

Convinc’d  by  reafon  we  your  power  confefe. 
Pleas’d  to  be  happy  as  you’re  pleas’d  to  biefs, 
And  confcious  of  your  worth,  can  never  love 
you  lefs, 

I  have  the  honour  of  fubfcribing 
myfelf,  Ladies, 

Y our  moft  obedient, 

\ 

devoted  humble  fervant, 

UXOR  I  US, 
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CHAP.  I. 

K)f  the  Regulations  of  the  Jews^  with  mi 

to  Marriage . 


^)$C^Q  Jew  can  difpenfe  with  Mar- 
#  N  ^  riage;  and  the  time  afllgned 
.)(£  for  entering  into  that  llate  by 
k3&  ^  the  Rabbi’s,  is  the  age  of 
eighteen :  a  man  that  lives  Angle  till  twen¬ 
ty  is  looked  upon  as  a  profligate.  This 

B  inftitution 
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inflitution  is  grounded  upon  God's  com¬ 
mand  to  our  firft  parents,  u  Be  fruitful, 
“  and  multiply,  and  replenifh  the  earth 
which  is  not  thought  to  be  fulfilled  till 
they  have  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  Plurality 
of  wives,  though  allowed  in  Scripture,  is 
admitted  only  by  the  Oriental  Jews :  the 
Germans  utterly  rejedt  it ;  nor  is  it  pradtifed 
by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  except  in  one  parti¬ 
cular  cafe  *,  namely,  when  after  many  years 
marriage  they  have  had  no  children  by 
their  firft  wife.  It  is  lawful  for  them  to 
marry  their  neices  and  firft  coufins,  but  a 
nephew  is  not  allowed  to  marry  his  aunt. 
For  the  other  degrees  prohibited,  fee  Le¬ 
viticus,  chap.  1 8.  A  woman  that  has  had 
feveral  hufbands  is  filled  a  Huftand-killer, 
and  therefore  many  Jews  decline  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  her.  A  widow  is  obliged  to 
wait  ninety  days  after  her  hufband’s  death 
before  fhe  can  marry  again,  as  is  a  woman 

v 

divorced  after  her  reparation,  that  it  may 
appear  evidently  whether  the  child  belongs 
to  her  firft  hufband.  When  a  man  dies 
.  ;  *  -  and 
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and  leaves  an  infant  behind  him,  the  wi¬ 
dow  is  obliged  to  remain  unmarried  for  two 
years.  This  regulation  wras  made  with  a 
view  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
orphan. 


A  %#- 


. .  w 
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€  H  A  P.  II. 


Of  Betro  things  and  Marriages. 

Jewifh  bride  and  bridegroom  are  fome- 


L  IL  times  betrothed  a  year,  fometimes  two 
years,  before  marriage,  during  which  time 
the  bridegroom  vifits  his  bride,  but  with¬ 
out  having  anv  farther  commerce  with  her. 
It  is  cuftomary  in  fome  countries  for  the 
bridegroom  to  give  a  ring  to  his  bride,  but 
this  practice  is  not  general.  Maids  are 
married  on  a  Wednefday  or  Friday,  wi¬ 
dows  on  a  Thurfclay.  The  bride  bathes 
on  the  firft  night,  if  lire  be  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  ;  if  fhe  is  not,  all  commerce  with  her 
is  unlawful  till  Ihe  can  bathe. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  in 
the  following  manner  : 

The  betrothed  couple  meet  in  a  room  un¬ 
der  a  canopy  with  mufic,  and  frequently 

with 
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with  children  who  ling  round  them  with 
torches  in  their  hands.  When  all  thofe  of 
the  fynagogue  are  met,  they  put  a  taled, 
or  fquare  vei],  upon  the  heads  of  the  young 
couple.  This  ceremony  being  over,  one 
of  the  priefthood,.  or  one  of  the  neareft  re¬ 
lations,  takes  a  chalice  filled  with  wine 
and,  after  having  blefted  God  for  creating 
mankind  and  inftituting  marriage,  he  pre- 
fents  the  chalice  to  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  After  this  the  bridegroom  puts  a 
ring  upon  his  bride’s  finger  in  the  prefence 
of  two  witneffes,  and  fays.  Thou  art  my 
wife  according  to  the  rites-  of  Mofes  and 
Ifrael :  after  which  the  inflrument  is  read 
in  which  the  portion  brought  by  the  bride 
and  the  hufband’s  obligation  to  a  jointure, 
are  particularly  fpecified..  A  duplicate  of 
this  inflrument  is  given  to  the  wife’s  rela¬ 
tions.  Then  another  cup  of  wine  is 
brought,  and  after  the  feventh  benedidlion 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  again,  and 
the  reft  of  the  wine  Is  fpilt  upon  the  ground 
in  token  of  merriment.  The  bridegroom 
then  breaks  the  empty  veffel  j  the  intent 

B  3  of 
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of  which  ceremony  is  to  remind-  them  of 
Death*  to  whofe  power  frail  mortals  rauft 
yield  {boner  or  later..  .  This  being  over,  all 
prefen t  cry,  out  Mazal.  ¥o%  May  it  turn¬ 
out  happily  ^  and  fo  the  ceremony  ends. 
In  the  evening  they  give  an  entertainment 
to  their  relations  and  friends.  This  com 
eludes  with  a  repetition  of  the  feven  bene¬ 
dictions  above-mentioned.  In  feme  places 
every  gueft  makes  a  preheat  of  a  piece  of 
plate  to  the  bride.  The  bride  is  not  put  to 
bed  to  her  hufband  till  after  fhe.  has  bathed, 
and  if  fhe  be  a  virgin,  the  man  is  obliged 
to  leave  the  bed  as  foon  as  ever  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  over,  and  is  not  permitted  to  con- 
verfc  with  her  till  fhe  has.  bathed  a  fecond 
time.  The  enfuing  fa.bb.ath  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  go  to  the  fynagogue  together 
in  the  morning  :  the  leffons  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch  the  hufband  is  defired  to  read,, 
and  it  is  customary  for  him  to  give  confi-. 
derable  alms  to  the  poor.  After  prayers; 
the  men  accompany  the  bridegroom  and 
the  women  the  bride,  and  after  many  pro-- 
fefhons.of  fri.endfhip-  they  part, 

:  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  obtains  a 
divorce ,  and  the  punifhment  inf li  bled  on  a  man 
who  debauches  a  maid. 

HE  Jews  often  marry  their  chil- 


A  dren,  and  thus  they  muft  wait  to  a 
proper  age  before  the  marriage  can  be 
confum mated.  Hence,  when  a  girl  un¬ 
der  ten  years  of  age  happens  to  marry  a 
man  whom  fhe  does  not  like,  fhe  is  entitled 
to  a  divorce  till  fhe  comes  to  be  twelve 
years  and  a  day  old,  which  is  the  time 
when  women  are  of  age.  She  has  only  to 
fay,  that  fhe  will  not  have  fuch  a  man  : 
this  fhe  does  before  two  witneffes,  who 
fet  down  her  declaration  in  writing.  She 
is  then  at  liberty  to  fue  out  a  divorce  and 
marry  whoever  fhe  thinks  proper.  A  man 
who  ravifhes  or  debauches  a  girl  is  obliged 
to  marry  her,  if  the  girl  and  her  father 


confent 
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confent  to  fuch  an  accommodation  ;  other- 
i^ife  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  for  his  offence:. 


It  is  worth,  notice  that  a  man  married  irr 
this  manner  can  in  no  cafe  procure  a  di~ 
y  or.ee.. 


C  HAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  women  in  the  time  of  their  impurity ,  and  of 

their  lyings  in. 

AS  foon  as  a  woman  perceives  herfeff 
unclean,  fhe  is  obliged  to  apprize 
her  hufband  of  it,  who  declines  all  com¬ 
merce  with  her  till  the  obftacle  be  removed. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  eat  out  of  the  fame  difh 
with  her,  or  even  touch  any  thing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  her.  When  this  obftacle  $ removed, 
the  wife  changes  her  linen,  puts  clean  fheets 
©n  her  bed,  and  feven  days  after  pairs  her 
nails  ;  then  having  wafhed  and  combed 
herfelf  fhe  goes  to  bathe.  The  bath  mull 
be  of  rain-water,  and  at  lead  three  cubits 
high  and  one  broad.  In  cafe  there  is  no 
bath  to  be  had,  fhe  mud  batlie  in  a  river 
or  the  fea  *,  and  her  bathing  is  not  looked 
upon  as  eompleat  unlefs  every  part  of  her 
body  is  touched  by  the  water.  For  this 

B  5  reafon 
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rcafbn  another  woman  is  appointed  to  take* 
notice  whether  flie  is  covered  all  over  with 
water.  A  woman  in  child-bed  is  in  like- 
manner  feparafed  from  her  kufband  feven 
weeks  when  it  is  a  boy,  three  months 
when  a  girl.  A  week  before  the  term  is, 
expired,,  the  woman  goes,  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  bathing,.-  as  above  defcribed,  anqt 
ihefi  returns  to  her  hufbarid , 

*  *  (*  ■  '  '  -  Oi  ■.  ■■  ~  ‘  ■  '•  , 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Jealoufy  and  Divorces. 


HEN  a  hufband  is  jealous  of  his 


V  V  wife,  he  only  forbids  her  to  iee 
the  man  w~ho  gives  occafion  to  his  jealoufy  *, 
but  if  the  woman  is  afterwards  found  with 
her  gallant,  and  if  they  are  catched  in  the 
fact,  the  hufband  is  then  conflrained  by 
the  Rabbi’s  to  divorce  her,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  The  woman  thus  feparated  has  a 


right  to  marry  whom  lire  will,  except  her 
feducer. 

V  •  '»  f  i~  — -  -  '  ■ 

As  husbands  are  pofTefTed  of  a  privi- 
ledge  of  divorcing  their  wives  upon  the 
lead  diflike,  the  Rabbi’s,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  abufe  of  this  priviledge, 
have  invented  many  previous  formalities, 
which  take  up  a  confiderable  time  and  are 
never  difpenfed  with.  The  form  of  thefe 
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divorces 
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divorces,  which  is  called  Ghdt\  ig  written 
by  a  notary  in.  the  prefence  of  one  or  two*. 
Rabbi’s.  There  are  feveral  rules  of  a  fin- 
g  !ar  kind  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  manner  •,  namely,  that  it  mult  be  wrote 
upon  ruled  vellum  and  contain  exactly 
twelve  lines  and  no  more.  It  muftalfo  be 
written  in  fquare  letters.  It  is  like  wife  re¬ 
quired  that  the  notary,  the- Rabbi’s  and' the 
witnefies  fhould  not  be  related  either  to  the 
husband,  the  wife,  or  each  other. 

T  h  e  fubfiance  of  the  Ghett  is  as  fob 

r 

lows  :• 

*  -A  ■  ,  --  >■  *  *• 

# 

Such  a  day,  month,  year  and  place,  &c. 
T.  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  divorce  thee,  and4 
put  thee  away,  and  make  thee  free,  thee,. 
€.  D.  who  haft  heretofore,  been  my  wile  ; 
and  I  do  hereby  permit  thee  to  man  y  whom 
thou  pie  aloft,  &c\ 

The  form  being  drawn  up,  the  Rabbi 
founds  the  husband  in  order  to  know  whether 
be  does,  this  voluntarily;  It  is  contrived  that 

there 
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there  ftiould  be  ten  witnelTes  prefent  at  the’ 
ilgning,  befides,  the  two  who  fubfcribe  the 
inftrument,  and  two  others  to  the  date. 
After  many  trifling  circumftances,  too  te¬ 
dious  to  be  enumerated,  the  Rabbi  lays  a  a 
injunction  on  the  woman  not  to  marry  in 
lefs  than  three  months,  left  Ihe  fliould  be 
with  child.  It  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  parties  divorced  to  marry  again,  but* 
it  is  not  allowed  them  ever  after  to  be  alone 
together  in  any  place. 


*  *  *  *  Jg* 


* 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Ihum  and  Caliza. 

HEN  a  maa  dies  ehildlefs,  die 


widow  is  left  to  his  brother,  who- 


may  marry  her,  or  give  her  leave  to  marry 
another  man.  When  the  deceafed  happens, 
to  leave  feveral  wives,  his  brother  can  dif- 
pofe  of  one  only-,  and,  where  there  are 
feveral  brothers,  any  one  of  them  may  give 
the  widow  leave  to  marry  again  :  the  mar¬ 
rying  fuch  a  widow  is  called  I  bum ;  which 
word  fignifies  to  marry  a  fifter-in-law : 
the  Rabbi’s  have  ordered  that  thefe  matches 
ihould  be  attended  with  all  the  ufual  cere¬ 
monies,  and,  after  marriage,  all  the  goods 
of  the  deceafed  belong  to  his  brother :  in¬ 
line,  fhe  is  then  looked  upon  as  his  lawful 


wife.. 


5T  is 
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5T‘i  s  euftomary  among  the  modern  jews, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Germany  and  Italy,  not  to? 
marry  their  brothers  widows,  but  to  fee 
them  at  liberty.  This  ceremony  of  giving; 
a  brother’s  wife  leave  to  marry,  is  called 
Caliza,  or  loofmg  of  the  fnoe,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  Chap.,  xxv.  Then  final!  his 
4C  brother’s  wife  come  unto  him,  in  the 
cc  prelence  of  the  elders,  and  loofe  his  flioe 
“  from,  his  foot,  and  fpit  in  his  face.” 

The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner..  A  proper  place  having 
been  fixed  upon  the  evening  before,  by 
three  Rabbi's,  with  twTo-  other  witnelfes, 
they  are  attended  the  next  day,  after  morn¬ 
ing  prayers*  by  the  congregation :  the 
Pvabbi  and  witnelfes  being  feated,  fummon 
the  widow  and  brother-in-law  before  them, 
who  declare  that  they  are  come  to  be  fet  at 
liberty.  When  the  Rabbi,  after  a  long 
examination,  finds  the  man  determined  not 
to  marry  the  widow,  he  alks  him  no  more 
queftions  •,  whereupon  the  man  puts  on  a 

large^ 
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large  fhoe,  and  the  woman,  led  by  one  of 
the  Rabbi’s,  repeats  the  feventh  verfe  of 
the  fore  -  mentioned  chapter,  cc  My  hub 
44  band’s  brother  refufeth  to  raife  up  unto 
44  his  brother  a  name  in  Ifrael  5  he  will  not 
44  perform  the  duty  of  my  hufband-s  bro- 
44  ther.”  In’  anfwer  to  this,  the  brother 
repeats  what  follows  in  the  fame  verfe,  44  I 
44  like  not  to  take  her.”  Then  the  woman 
takes  off  the  fnoe,  and,  throwing  it  upon 
the  ground,  Ipits  in  the  man’s  face,  faying, 
in  Hebrew,  4  So  fhall  it  be  done  unto  that 
44  man  that  will  not  build  up  Bis  brother’s 
44  houfe*  and  his  name  fhall  be  called  in 
44  Ifrael,  the  houfe  of  him  that  hath  his  fhoe 
44  loofed.”  She  repeats  thefe  words  three 
times,  and,  at  each  time,  thofe  prefent  an¬ 
fwer,  44  His  ihoe  is  loofed.”  The  Rabbi 
then  declares  that  fhe  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again,  and  gives  Iter  an-  aft-  of  the  fame,  if 
fhe  requires  it :  but  as,  without  fuch  a  dis¬ 
charge,  the  woman  can  neither  have  her 
portion  nor  marry  again,  fome  men  defer 
ths  ceremony,  as  long  as  they,  can,  in  order 

to 
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to  extort  money  from  their  fifters,-in-iaw  ^ 
for  which  reafon  fome  fathers  have  obliged 
the  hufband  in  his  laft  illnefs,  to  grant  hrs 
wife  a  divorce,  in  order  to  get  her  out 
of  the  power  of  her  brother-in-law*. 


3*  <£ 

in" 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Marriage  defined  according  to  the  church  of 

Rome . 


’ARRIAGE  is  defined  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  be  a  facrament,  or¬ 
dained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  to  eflablifh  a  holy 


alliance  between  the  two  fexes,  calculated 
for  bringing  up  children  in  his  fear  and 
love.  This  definition,  however,  feems  to 
confine  marriage  to  the  Chriflian  religion. 
Mofl  of  thofe  who  enter  into  the  married 
fiate,  have  carnal  or  felf-interefied  views, 
very  different  from  thofe  afligned  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Romifli  church.  It  mufb, 
indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  man  was 
created  with  a  carnal  appetite,  and  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  propagate  his  kind, 
has  the  gratification  of  this  paffion  chiefly 
in  view :  but  furely  no  one  will  pretend  to 
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fay>  that  this  pleafure  is  prohibited,  when 
it  may  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  We  hi  all  not 
at  prefent  take  notice  of  thofe  devout 
prayers  which,  according  to  our  fpiritual 
teachers,  fliould  be  offered  up  by  all  that 
enter  into  the  married  ftate  :  the  idea  which 
is  generally  formed,  of  marriage  is  fo  far 
from  having  anything  grave  Or  ferious  in 
it,  that  there  are  few  but  would  think  them- 
felves  bantered,  were  they  advifed  previoufty 
to  addrefs  the  Divinity,  and  meditate  fe- 
rioufly  on  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  ftate.  1 

•  .  :  '  ,  d  j  ‘  1 

A  young  man  who  is  upon  the  point  of 
marrying,  has  feldom  any  fuch  devout 
thoughts ;  his  mind  is  engroffed  by  things 

of  a  very  different  nature.  Before  mkr- 

•  ? 

riage,  the  parties  generally  make  a  reci¬ 
procal  promife  before  their  relations  and 
friends-,  to  take  each  other  for  man  and 
wife ;  after  this  the  marriage  articles  are 
figned,  and,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  engage¬ 
ment,  the  contracting  parties  might,  with¬ 
out  incurring  any  imputation,  fhew  each 
other  thofe  marks  of  mutual  tendernefs. 

which* 
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which  are  now  looked  upon  as  unlawful 
till  the  ceremony  Ls  over  ;  but  the  treachery 
of  the  men,  and  the  inconffancy  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  has  made  ftronger  ties  neceffary,, 
even  in  Chriftian  countries :  his  this  that 
has  given  rife  to  the  marriage  ceremonies 
which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  public  and  foiemn 
engagements  by  which  the  parties  are 
obliged  to  bind  themfelves  :  and,  as  no¬ 
thing  has  greater  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men  than  the  fanftion  of  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  confe- 
crate  marriage  by  a  religious,  fymbolical, 
and  myflerious  form  of  words. 

r  " .  -  fr  *  7  y  {  ■  V  :  :  ;  •'  t  ' 

On  account  of  the  perfidioufnefs  and  in- 
conflancy  which  we  have  taken  notice  of 
above,  or  perhaps  of  the  difcovery  which 
is  fometimes  made  after  marriage  of  fome 
defeats  which  are  not  fo  eafily  difcov^red 
before;  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
folemnize  marriage  as  foon  as  the  parties 
are  betrothed.;  the  contrary  p  raft  ice  being 
altogether  incompatible  with,  the  purity  of 

the 
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the  Chriftian  religion.  ’Tis,  indeed,  highly 
proper  that  perfons  who  are  to  pafs  their 
fives  together,  fhould  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted:  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  fay 
that  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  withlland  temp¬ 
tation  ,  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to 
have  any  commerce  with  the  perfon  to 
whom  we  have  plighted  our  troth :  add  to 
this,  that,  were  long  betrothings  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  laws,  people  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  be  induced  to  flop  there  •,  fo  that  they 
would,  perhaps,  in  time  introduce  the 
cuftom  of  taking  one  another  upon  trial.  / 
However,  as  this  change  of  condition  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  of  the  laft  importance, 
thole  who  are  preparing  for  it  fhould  re- 
folve  beforehand  to  bear  with  each  other’s 
failings,  and  live  in  as  perfefr  harmonv  as  if 
they  were  free  from  all  defefts.  The  ritual 
contains  many  other  admonitions  and  in- 
ftru£tions  how  to  make  a  Chriftian  ufe  of 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day,  the  par¬ 
ties  fhould  meditate  upon  the  Hate  into 
which  they  are  going  to  enter,  and  pray 
to  God  to  preferve  their  chaftity  in  thofe 
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moments,  when  the  fledi  is  generally  found 
an  over-match  for  the  fpirit,  even  m  the' 
mod;  pious  and  godly.  They  are  warned 
to  beware  of  drefs,  vanity,  and  fenfuality: 
but  this  is  a  warning  that  very  few  are  the 
better  for..  And  ’tis  not  young  perfons 
alone  who  are  fond  of  the  gay  and  volup¬ 
tuous  days  that  precede  marriage,  but  even 
the  old  themfelves  take  delight  in  that 
which  renews  the  idea  of  pad  pleafures  in 
their  minds ;  when  they  behold  that 
gaiety  and  mirth  which  accompanies  the 
union  of  their  defendants,  they  recal  the 
remembrance  of  their  youthful  days,  and 
the  verfes  of  Martial  may  be  juftly  applied 
to  them, 

Ampliat  Math  fpatium  flbi  Air  bonus ,  hoc  efi 
Vivere  bis  vita  pojj'e  priore  frui. 

Mart. 

# 

.Life’s  period  is  prolong’d  by  virtuous  men, 
Whilfl  thus  pad  pleafures  they  enjoy  again. 


Add 
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Add  to  this,  that  as  old  men  are  generally 
follicitous  for  refpedt,  they  mud  be  highly 
gratified  at  feeing  thofe  who  are  fo  nearly 
related  to  them,  make  fo  bright  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  ’Tis  thus  that  decrepid  old  age 
finds  its  account  in  indulging  the  vanity  of 
youth.  Religion,  indeed,  enjoins  that  the 
bride  and  bride-groom  fhould  walk  to¬ 
gether  to  church,  and  that  Humility  and 
Modedy,  fhould  be  at  once  confpicuous  in 
their  air :  but  cuftom,  and  the  practice  of 
the  world,  teach  the  contrary.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  laudable  dictates  of  thefe 
excellent  mafters,  they  walk  in  pomp,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  crowd  of  bridemen,  bride- 
maids,  &c.  and  no  pains  or  coils  are  fpared 
to  make  them  lurpafs  every  thing  they 
meet  in  fplendor.  Religion  itfelf  is  made 
fubfervient  to  oftentation,  and  the  parties 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  pried  with  a 
view7  of  exhibiting  pomp  and  magnificence, 

*  A  '  -to-?  -  -  *  >>•_.!'  •  -r  f  * 

Our  fpiritual  guides  have  determined 
that  the  remainder  of  the  wedding-day 
fhould  be  palled  with  modedy,  and  that 

all 
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$H  fort  of  riot  and  excefs  Ihould  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  fo  folemn  an  occafion:  but, 
alas !  Experience  has  convinced  us  that 
Modefty  and  Sobriety  are  incompatible  with 
Mirth  and  Jollity  :  Luxury  muft  prevail, 
from  the  benedidtion  till  the  new-named 
couple  is  bedded:  and  this  cuftom  has  fo 
long  a  prefcription  in  its  favour,  that  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  recommend  a 
more  decent  or  regular  behaviour. 

3Tis  'Ordered  by  the  rituals,  that  mar- 
riages  Ihould  be  folemnized  on  work-days, 
and  that  a  prieft  fhould  be  always  prefen t 
at  the  ceremony.  Banns  muft  be  pub- 
liftied  thrice  before  marriage;  on  three 
Sundays,  or  holidays,  fucce (lively,  at  the 
parochial  mafs.  5Tis  alfo  required  that 
they  Ihould  be  publiftied  in  thofe  places 
where  the  parties  have  lived  a  long  time  ; 
if  the  man  and  woman  refide  in  different 
diocefes,  the  banns  muft  be  publifhed  in 
both  at  the  fame  time. 


These. 
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These  banns  are  calculated  to  difcover 
whether  the  perfons  may  lawfully  marry*, 
and  this  lee  ms  to  be  the  proper  place  to 
enumerate  the  impediments  with  regard  to 
that  Hate.  Thefe  are  fourteen  in  number. 
The  firfh  impediment  is  called  Error ;  as 
for  example,  when  a  man  is  fo  far  im- 
pofed  upon  as  to  marry  a  different  perfon 
from  her  he  intended.  The  fecond  is 
called  Conditio  ;  this  is  when  a  perfon 
thinks  he  marries  one  of  a  rank  equal  to 
his  own,  and  it  afterwards  appears  that 
fuch  perfon  is  of  a  low  and  defpicable  con¬ 
dition.  The  third  is  called  Votum,  and 
means  a  folemn  vow  of  chafeity  made  in 
any  religious  order  j  this  is  looked  upon  as 
an  obftacle,  becaufe  the  perfon  who  has 
made  fuch  a  vow  contracts  a  fpiritual  mar¬ 
riage  with  God.  The  fourth  impediment 
is  Cognatio  *,  the  degrees  of  which  ’tis 
unnecehary  to  fet  down  here.  The  fifth 
impediment  is  called  Crimen  :  thus  homi¬ 
cide,  adultery,  and  other  crimes,  are  looked 
upon  as  impediments  to  marriage.  The 
6th  is  called  Cultus  difparitas :  in  home  cafes 
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a  difference  in  religion  is  an  obdacle  :  5tis 
not  lawful  for  an  unbaptized  perfon  to  con-  » 
tra£l  a  marriage  with  one  that  has  been  bap¬ 
tized  ;  but  the  marriage  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  with  a  Heretick,  is  admitted  as 
valid.  The  leventh  impediment  is  Vis : 
all  violence  renders  a  marriage  void;  fuch 
as  running  away  with  a  woman,  dealing  a 
woman,  &c.  The  eighth  impediment  is 
Ordo  :  this  excludes  thofe  who  have  taken 
orders  from  the  married  date.  The  ninth 
Impediment  is  called  Ligamen :  this  for¬ 
bids  a  perfon  who  is  already  named,  to 
marry  another.  The  tenth  is  called  Af- 
bnitas  :  this  is  when  a  perfon,  betrothed  to 
another,  happens  to  die,  cr  enters  into  a 
religious  order  before  the  confummation  of 
the  marriage  *,  in  which  cafe  the  furvivor, 
or  the  perfon  who  has  not  embraced  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  is  not  allowed  to  marry  the 
brother  orfider  of  the  other  perfon.  The 
eleventh  impediment  is  Impotency ;  and  this 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  capital, 
Inafmuch  as  it  defeats  the  very  end  of  mar¬ 
riage.  This  impediment,  which  excludes 

the 
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the  impotent,  fhould,  9tis  apprehended, 
exclude  -the  old  and  decrepid. 

The  Romans  had  formerly  a  law,  by 
which  all  perfons  upwards  of  fixty,  were 
forbid  to  marry :  this  law  does  not  feem 
unworthy  of  the  ferious  confideration  of 

'  V  v 

modern  legislators.  However,  though  the 
old  might  be  allowed  to  marry,  a  regula¬ 
tion  fhould  be  made  that  they  fhould  not 
marry  with  young  perfons :  there  feems  to 

a  woman  u 

in  blooming  youth,  with  a  man  finking 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  in  that  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  tyrant  Mezentius,  who,  as 
Virgil  tells  us,  caufed  living  bodies  to  be 
faftened  to  dead  carcalfes  ; 

Mortua  quin  etiam  jungehat  corpora  vivis , 
Supplicii  genus  l  TEnevd, 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens  that  the 
man  and  woman  are  not  made  for  each 
other,  becaufe  Nature  has  thought  proper 
to  be  fometimes  over-liberal,  and  fome- 

C  2  times 


be  fomething  as  cruel  in  coupling 
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times  over-lparing.  The  popes  have  de¬ 
clared  that'  in  this  cale,  both  parties  are  at 
liberty  to  feek  for  better  fortune,  in  a  fe- 
cond  marriage. 

The  Romifli  ritual  has  provided  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  impotency  caufed  by  fafci- 
nation.  It  direfts  that  recourfe  fhould  be 
had  to  prayer  and  confefTion,  in  order  to 
diifolve  the  charm  of  the  wicked  fpirit: 
nay,  public  prayers  are  frequently  read  in 
churches,  and  exorcifms  ufed  for  thofe  that 
think  they  labour  under  this  fafeination. 

This  for  eery,  which  has  a  virtue  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  confummation  oi 
marriage,  is  faid  to  be  performed  by  very 
extraordinary  means.  I  (hall  here  give  the 
reader  one  of  thefe  magical  procefles  for 
his  amufement. 

Take  a  wolf’s  pizzle,  and  the  fkin  of 
a  dog  or  cat ;  dye  it  of  two  or  three  co¬ 
lours  ;  knot  it  three  or  nine  times ;  fpit 
thrice  on  the  dull,  or  in  a  cap,  and  mutter 

over 
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over  fame  barbarous  and  unintelligible 
words,  whilft  the  pried:  is  pronouncing  the 
benediction.  Againft  fuch  abufes  has  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  its  great  wifdom, 
thought  proper  to  provide  exorcifms. 

There  was  formerly  a  cuftom  in  France 
called  le  Congres ,  by  which  the  perfon 
charged  with  irnpotency,  was  obliged  to 
exhibit  public  proofs  of  his  procreative 
faculty  before  a  fpiritual  or  fecular  court, 
and  feveral  furgeons.  and  matrons  ;  but 
Monf.  Boileau  having  ridiculed  it  in  his 
fatire  againft  man,  it  was  aboliflied  in  1677, 
after  having  been  obferved  for  near  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years.  In  fhort,  the  ri¬ 
tuals  reprefent  the  duties  of  marriage  as  in- 
difpenfable.  However,  they  make  fome 
exceptions  j  among  which  are  thofe  which 
the  folemnities  of  religion  require.  Thus 
the  prkft  is  directed  by  the  Romifh  mafs- 
book,  to  recommend  to  thofe  he  marries, 
to  be  chafte  in  the  feafons  of  prayer,  in  the 
days  of  fading,  and  on  folemn  days. 

C  3 
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The  rituals,  moreover,  give  us  to  un-  ' 
derlland,  that  copulation  is  fmful  when  a 
woman  is  with  child,  or  when  both  parties 
are  incapable  of  getting  children.  Bealls 
who  are  guided  by  inftindt  alone,  obferve 
thefe  rules,  fo  often  negledted  by  mankind  ; 
which  being  once  urged  to  a  famous  Queen 
by  her  confeflbr,  Ihe  boldly  anfwered,  that 
beads  adled  in  that  manner  becaufe  they 
were  beafts^ 

The  remaining  impediments  are  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  witnelfes, 
the  woman’s  having  been  run  away 
with,  &c> 
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C  H  A  P.  VIII. 


Marriage  Ceremonies .. 

IT  is  farther  required  by  the  rituals,  that; 

the  perfons  united  by  marriage  fliould 
be  fufficiently  inftrudted  in  the  Chriftian 
doftrine  *,  that  they  fhould  know  the  nature 
of  the  facrament  of  marriage,  its  ends, 
its  obligations  •,  and  that  they  fhould 
confefs,  and  receive  the  facrament  be¬ 
fore  they  join  themfelves  together  for  even 
The  pried  is  enjoined  to  pray  to  God  that 
the  married  couple  may  acquit  themfelves 
with  holinefs,  of  the  duties  of  wedlock  ; 
&nd  Stis  directed  that  he  fhould  be  cloathed 
in  his  moil  pompous  vedments  at  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  marriage.  The  pried,  in 
his  way  to  the  altar,  is  preceded  by  one  or 
two  clerks  in  their  furplices  •,  thefe  carry 
the  holy  water-pot,  the  fprinkler,,  the  ritual, 

C  4  and 
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and  a  little  bafon  to  put  the  ring  in,  in  order 
to  blefs  it. 

The  prieft,  after  having  pronounced  the 
prayer  for  the  couple,  advances  towards 
them  on  the  la  ft  hep  of  the  altar,  the  man 
Handing  all  .the  while  at  thevroman’s  right 
hand  :  behind  them  Hand  the  relations  and 
witnefles.  The  unmeaning  formality  of 
afking  the  couple  their  names,  is  always 
obferved  by  the  prieft,  though  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  them,  fince  he  hears  them 
in  the  publication  of  the  banns/  and,  at  the 
fame  time  receives  a  certificate  thereof  from 
the  couple  that  he  is  to  marry.  He  then 
addreffes  the  man  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  afks  him  whether  he  will  have 
fuch  a  one  for  his  wife  :  he  afks  the  woman 
in  like  manner,  whether  fhe  will  have  fuch 
a  one  for  her  hufband.  Without  this  mu¬ 
tual  confent  the  marriage  would  not  be 
Valid.  When  this  confent  has  been  given, 
the  prieft,  who  was  before  covered,  un¬ 
covers  himfelf,  takes  the  couple  by  the 
hand,  and,  making  them  {pin  hands,  fays, 

ega 
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ego  jungo  vos  in  rnatrimonium ,  &c.  that  is, 

I  join  you  together  in  marriage,  &c.  At 
the  fame  time  he  makes  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
towards  them,  and  fprinkles  them  with  holy 
water.  This  being  done,  he  bleffes  the 
wedding-ring,  and  fprinkles  it  with  holy 
water,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  *,  he  then  gives 
it  to  the  man,  who  puts  it  on  the  wedding- 
finger  of  the  woman’s  left  hand.  This 
ring  is  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  of  the 
chadity  and  fidelity  which  the  wife  owes 
her  hufband.  After  this  the  pried:  pro¬ 
nounces  fome  prayers,  and  then  addreffes 
an  exhortation  to  the  married  couple  and 
the  affembly,  which  is  followed  by  fnafs. 

When  the  woman  is  a  virgin,  and  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  fuch, 
the  benedidion  is  given  in  the  following 
manner:.. 

After  the  offertory,  the  pried  goes  to- 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the  married  couple 
make  what  oblation  they  think  proper : 
the  pried  repeats  fome  prayers,  and  the 

G  5  cere- 
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ceremony  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  the  . 
married  couple,  which  turns  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  married  date,  the  end  of  mar¬ 
riage^  mutual  love,  &c.  after  this  he 
fprinkles  them  with  holy  water. 

Till  the  young  people  have  received 
the  benediction  of  the  church,  it  is  not 
allowed  them  to  live  under  the  fame  roof, 
or  be  in  company  together,  except  in  the 
prefence  of  their  parents  :  but,  when  they 
have  once  received  it,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  thofe  pleafures  which  are  finful,. 
wThen  not  authorized  by  the  formalities  of 
the  church. 

The  married  couple  rrruil  afk  the  prieft’s 
benediction  of  the  marriage-bed.  In  giv¬ 
ing  this  bleffing  the  prieft  prays,  that  thofe 
who  are  to  lie  in  this  bed  may  increafe  and 
multiply.  The  fanctification  of  the  mar¬ 
riage-bed  is  compleated  by  the  fprinkling 
of  holy  water. 
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The  pretext  of  forcery  and  incantation’ 
has  been  often  ufed  by  hufbands  who  were 
impotent  through  fome.  natural  defect,  or 
had  exhaufted  themfelves  bydebauchery.  A 
hufband  mult  be  in  a  great  perplexity  when 
he  has  recourfe  to  this  evafion.  A  man. 
Ihould  be  acquainted  with  his  own- powers. 
There  are,  however,  fome  cafes  in  which 
he  may  be  ignorant  of  them.  However, 
this  pretended  forcery  is  generally  no  more 
than  a  want  of  fpirits,  a  defect  of  natural 
heat.. 

This  fuperftition  prevailed  in  England 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft  j  as  we  find 
that  the  Earl  of  Efiex  afcribed  his  ill  fucceE 
with  the  Countefs,  to  forcery  and  witch¬ 
craft.  In  Roman-catholick  countries  the 
prayers  of  the  church  have  been  thought 
neceffary  upon  fuch  melancholy  occafions. 
The  formalities  which  are  then  obferv.ed 
are  as  follow : 

The  prieit  begins  by  exhorting  the 
married  couple  to  put  their  whole  truft  in 
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God.  He  recommends  to  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  prayer  till  the  day  appointed  for 
performing  the  ceremony :  this  being  come, 
he  is  to  celebrate  a  mafs  in  their  prefence, 
at  which  they  are  to  fall  upon  their  knees.: 
he  then  repeats  the  prayers  and  pfalms. 

In  thefe  prayers  he  exclaims  againft  the 
Devil,  the  author  of  witchcraft  and  forcery  •, 
y  and  befeeches  Heaven  to  reilore  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  married  pair.  He  then  lays  his- 
hand  on  the  woman’s  head,  and  prays  that 
Hie  may  be  fruitful.  The  whole  concludes, 
with  the  fprjnkling  of  holy  water. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,, 
to  make  fame  remarks  on  the  conformity 
between  the  practices  of  the  antients  and 
moderns,  in  what  relates  to  marriage. 

’T  is  aim  oft  unnecefiary  to  mention  the 
portion,  the  cuftom  of  which  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  obtained  amongft  the 
moil  barbarous  nations.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  one  of  the  antient  Greek  poets, 

that 
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that  the  giving  a  fortune  with  a  woman  is> 
bellowing  her  money  to  purchafe  a  mailer 
with.  Many  of  the  fathers  feem  to  be  of 
the  fame  opinion.  St.  Ambrofe  declares, 
that  a  woman  who  marries  fells  herfelf  for 
a  flave ;  nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  affert 
that  the  condition  of  a  ilave  is  preferable 
to  that  of  a  wife.  However,  very  few 
young  girls  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  live; 
unmarried  by  fuch  confiderations. 

Solo  n,  the  renowned  legiilator  of  A- 
thens,  made  a  law  that  a  woman’s  whole 
fortune  foould  confiil  in  three  fuits  of 
doaths,  and  a  few  houfhold  utenfils,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  matrimony  from  be¬ 
coming  a  bargain.  Such  a  cuilorn  as  this; 
would  never  be  received  in  thofe  countries , 
where  a  wife  often  makes  a  man’s  fortune,  y 
who  is  feldom  follicitous.  about  her  merit,, 
provided  hie  has  money  enough. 

A  practice  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature  with  regard  to  marriage,  prevailed 
among  ft  the  Lacedemonians,  who  looked 

upon; 
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upon  that  institution  as  of  fo  high  an  im¬ 
portance  to  fociety,  that  they  allowed  their 
4'  women  to  beat  publickly  all  the  old. 
batchelors  once  a  year  :  and  yet  this  very 
people  allowed  of  two  cuftoms,  whofe  ten¬ 
dency  was,  by  no.  means,  to  promote  mar¬ 
riage.  They  allowed  proifitutes  and  con¬ 
cubines  to  adt  in  thofe  domeftic  employ¬ 
ments  which  are  now  given  to  chamber¬ 
maids. 


THEChriflian  religion  does  not  toleratei 
fuch  pradtices  •,  and  fuch  hufbands  as  have 
any  commerce  with  other  women  than  their 
wives,  violate  the  effential  duties  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  woman’s  afking  her  parents 
confent,  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  be¬ 
trothing,  were  much  the  fame  in  antient 
times  that  they  are  now.  They  ufed  a 
ring  in  marriage,  as  well  as-  the  moderns  ^ 
this  was  called  annulus -  pronubus.  It  was 
cuftomary  for  the  bridemen  and  maids  to 
accompany  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in 
order  to  guard  them,  aflift  them  with  their 
advice,  and  fuperintend  the  ceremonies. 

The.; 
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The  betrothing  was  generally  fpent  ia 
feafts  and  merriment.  They  ufed  to  vifit?, 
compliment,  and  congratulate  the  wed¬ 
ding  took  up  three  days  together,  when 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  the  young 
people  that  were  at  it,  made  the  moil  fplen- 
did  appearance  they  could,  and  were  ge¬ 
nerally  decked  with  jewels.  The  bride 
was  crowned  and  carried  in  great  pomp  to 
her  hufband’s  houie,  where  the  marriage 
bed,  adorned  with  flowers,  was  ready  to 
receive  her:  here  the  pronub <*?,  a  company 
of  matrons,  put  her  to  bed :  thefe  matrons 
were  generally  about  threefcore  years  of 
sge,  and  having  a  thorough  experience  of 
wedlock,  thought  it  their  duty  to  inilrufl 
the  bride. 

3Tis  worthy  of  remark,  that  fomething 
like  the  antient  cuilom  of  lire  wing  the 

o 

threfhold  of  a  new-married  couple  with 
flowers  and  greens,,  is  at  this  day  praflifed 
in  Holland.  Among  the  Feftoons  and  Fo¬ 
liage,  the  laurel  was  always  moil  confpi- 
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cuous :  this  denoted,  no  doubt,  that  the 
wedding-day  is  a  day  of  triumph. 

Amongst  Chriftians,  the  nuptial  cere¬ 
monies  vary,  according  to  the  countries, 
and  even  provinces  of  a  country.  In  many 
parts  of  France,  for  example,  the  bride¬ 
groom  goes,  attended  with  his  friends  and 
relations,  to  the  bride’s  houfe,  and  carries 
her  from  thence  to  church  with  great  cere¬ 
mony  :  he  walks  between  his  two  neared: 
relations,  and  the  bridemen  follow  :  the 
bride  is  conducted  with  equal  ceremony : 
fhe  is .  dreffed  according  to  her  quality, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  followed  by  the 
bride-maids,  crowned  alfos 

We  are  told  by  Gaiac,  an  Italian  author, 
that,  in  his  country,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  are  married  in  church,  without  the 
lead  ceremony.  But  courtfnips  in  France 
are  of  a  pretty  long  duration ;  the  French 
chufe  to  be  acquainted  with  a  woman  be¬ 
fore  they  fet  their  affections  upon  her  *,  or 
perhaps  this  may  be  only  a  pretext  to  con¬ 
ceal.. 
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ceal  their  defire  of  being  lovers  for  a 
long  time. 

But  the  Italians  do  not  approve  of  thus 
protrading  preliminaries :  at  Venice  matches 
are  concluded  between  perfons  that  have 
never  feen  or  fpoke  to  each  other :  in  that 
city,  indeed,  people  marry  merely  upon  in- 
tetefted  views  •,  Love,  Efteem,  and  affec¬ 
tion  being  entirely  out  of  the  queftion : 
money,  or  the  greatnefs  of  a  family,  are  the 
only  things  taken  into  confideration. 

The  gallantry  that  precedes  marriage 
has  fomething  remarkable  in  it  among  the 
Venetians.  When  all  things  are  adjufted 
between  the  parties,  the  gallant  mull  walk 
every  evening  at  Hated  hours  before  his  y 
miftrefs’s  windows.  When  the  bride¬ 
groom  makes  a  vifit  to  his  bride,  he  is 
obliged  to  carry  her  the  pea  l  necklace,  y 
which  he  is  to  make  her  a  prefent  of.  The 
firft  interview  of  perfons  who  had  never 
feen  each  other  before,  muft  have  fomething 
very  extraordinary  in  it  s  and  this  is  a  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  confequence  of  the  retired  life  which, 
women  lead  in  that  country.  Thefe  ex¬ 
travagant  and  perplexing  regulations  have 
given  rife  to  that  concubinage  fo  frequent 
at  Venice  *,  and  this  cuftom  has  prevailed 
to  fuch  a  degree  there,  that  5  tis  very  com¬ 
mon  to  fee  women  live  upon  very  good 
terms  with  their  rivals.  Nay,  more,  their 
concubinage  often  becomes  a  fort  of  clan- 
deftine  marriage,  the  ceremony  whereof  is 
not  performed  till  a  long  time  after  con- 
fummation-,  and  this  is  often  deferred  till: 
a  few  days  or  hours  before  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  fomewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  mothers  often  procured 
miftreflfes  for  their  fons ;  but  ’tis  probable 

that  the  Venetian  matrons  do  this  from  the 
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fame  motive  that  influences  thofe  of  Spain, 
who,  when  their  fons  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  get  concubines  for  them 
in  order  to  preferve  them  from  the  venereal 
difeafe,  which  would  be  the  fure  confe¬ 
quence  of  wenching  at  random.  5 Tis  ap¬ 
prehended* 
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prehended,  however,  that  the  condufl 
neither  of  the  Venetian  nor  Spanifh  matrons 
will  appear  as  fingular  as  that  of  the  Em- 
prefs  Livia,  who  carried  her  complaifance 
for  her  hufband  Auguftus  fo  far,  as  to  turn 
procurefs  for  him. 

With  regard  to  love  and  marriage,  the 
Spaniards  differ  greatly  from  the  French, 
and  other  European  nations  :  in  fidelity 
and  fecrecy  they  are  not  to  be  equalled : 
they  never  mention  their  miftreifes  but 
with  fo  profound  a  refpeft,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  their  fove reigns.  Thefe 
miftreffes,  however,  are  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  concubines,  who  feldom 
occafion  any  domeftic  broils.  A  hufband 
has  often  a  wife,  a  miitrefs,  and  a  concu-  F" 
bine  :  all  this  is  tolerated,  and  does  not  oc¬ 
cafion  any  manner  of  difturbance  in  fa¬ 
milies. 

Lastly,  to  be  fomewhat  more  particular 
with  regard  to  their  marriages.  When  a 
young  girl  has  fixed  her  choice,  file  is 

&L 
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allowed  to  many,  though  againfl  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  confent*,  in  which  cafe  fhe  applies 
to  the  pari  hi  prieit,  who  takes  her  from 
her  father’s  houfe,  and  puts  her  into  a 
convent :  after  fhe  has  paffed  fome  time 
there,  he  obliges  her  parents  to  marry  her, 
in  cafe  her  refolution  holds.  We  fhall,  in 
the  feqtiel,  meet  with  fome  more  of  their 
cuftoms  which  are  much  more  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Peruvians , 

..  *  .  . 

Garcilasso  de  Vega  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  marriage  of 
perfons  related  to  the  Incas: 

The  King  iflued  out  orders  that  the  mar¬ 
riageable  young  men  and  maids  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  that  were  in  Cufco  fhould  affemble  at 
a  dated  time  every  year,  or  once  in  two 
years.  This  age  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
for  the  girls,  and  twenty-four  for  the  young 
men.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
younger,  becaufe  it  was  proper  the  parties 
fhould  be  of  a  fufficient  age  to  govern  their 
families.  When  the  marriage  was  agreed 
upon,  the  Incas  placed  himielf  in  the  midft 
of  them,  they  all  handing  one  by  another. 
After  having  called  them  by  their  names, 
he  took  them  by  the  hand  and  made  them 

promife 
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promife  a  mutual  faith,  after  which  he  gave 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  parents.  The  s 
new-married  couple  then  repaired  to  the 
houfe  of  the  bridegroom’s  father,  and  the 
wedding  was  folemnized  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  more,  accordingas  the  nearelt  rela¬ 
tions  judged  proper.  The  young  women 
married  in  this  manner  were  afterwards  called 
the  lawful  wives,  or  the  wives  given  by  the 
hand  of  the  Incas,  which  title  was  be¬ 
llowed  meerly  to  do  them  a  greater  honour. 
When  the  Incas  had  thus  married  the  rela¬ 
tions,  the  next  day  the  minifters  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  married  the  reft  of  the 
young  men,  fons  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cufco,  in  the  fame  order,  according  to 
the  divifion  of  the  feveral  diftri<5ls,  called 
Higher  and  Lower  Cufco.  The  moveables 
of  the  houfe  were  furniffied  by  the  rela¬ 
tions,  every  one  of  whom  contributed  fome- 
thing. 

The  governors  and  curacoes  were  obliged 
by  that  office  to  marry  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  their  provinces  in  the  fame  man¬ 
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ner.  They  were  required  to  afiift  at  thofe 
weddings,  or  folemnize  them  themfelves  as 
lords  and  fathers  of  their  country.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  the  corporations  of  every 
city  to  provide  a  houfe  for  their  new- 
.married  citizens,  and  their  neared  rela¬ 
tions  were  obliged  to  fupply  them  with 
moveables.  The  inhabitants  of  one  pro¬ 
vince  were  not  permitted  to  marry  with 
thofe  of  another-,  they  were  all  under  a 
neceflity  of  marrying  among  their  own  re¬ 
lations  like  the  antient  tribes  of  Ifraelj 
which  regulation  was  made  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  confufion  of  their  nations  and  fa¬ 
milies.  An  -exception  was  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  with  regard  to  fillers. 

f  .  .  - 

All  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  that 
-  were  fprung  from  the  fame  race  and  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  called  themfelves  rela¬ 
tions.  They  were,  more-over,  obliged  to 
refide  in  their  own  province,  and  not  to 
change  one  diftri6t  for  another,  left  they 
ftiould  confound  the  de curiae  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  by  the  citizens  \  beftdes, 

their 
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their  corporations  affigned  the  houfes,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  more  than 
once,  and  that  only  in  their  own  diftri£l, 
and  with  the  confent  of  their  relations.  It 
was  cullomary  for  the  heir  apparent  to 
marrv  his  own  filler,  in  imitation  of  the 
Sun  and  the  firlt  Incas  :  For,  faid  they, 
fince  the  Sun  took  the  Moon,  his  filler,  to 
wife,  and  had  married  their  two  firll  chil¬ 
dren  together,  it  was  but  reafonable  the 
fame  order  fhould  be  obferved  with  regard 
to.  the  King’s  eldelt  children.  To  this  they 
added  that  the  blood  of  the  Sun  Ihould  not 
be  mixed  with  that  of  men  ♦,  that  the  fuc- 
cefhon  Ihould  fall  to  the  heir  both  on  the 
father’s  and  mother’s  fide,  and  that  other- 
wrife  he  forfeited  his  right  •,  for  they  were 
extremely  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  the 
fueceffion  to  the  crown.  It  was  cullomary 
for  the  elder  brother,  who  was  heir-ap¬ 
parent,  to  marry  his  own  filler,  but  when 
he  had  no  filler  he  married  his  neareft  fe¬ 
male  relation  of  the  blood  royal,  and  this 
fhe-relation  was  entitled  to  the  crown  in 
fault  of  iffue  male,  as  in  Spain.  In  cafe 

the 
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the  King's  eldeil  filler  brought  him  no 
children,  he  married  her  fecond,  or  third 
filler,  till  fuch  time  as  fame  were  born  to 
him.  This  wife  was  called  Coy  a,  i.  e„ 
Queen,  or  Emprefs :  thefe  Kings  ufually 
kept  feveral  concubines,  fome  of  whom 
were  aliens,  and  others  diftant  relations. 
They  looked  upon  the  children  they  had 
by  their  relations  as  legitimate,  becaufe 
they  were  of  their  own  bloody  but  thofe 
which  the  Incas  had  by  aliens,  were  con- 
fidered  as  baftards $  for  though  they  were 
relpedled  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  the  royal  family,  they  were  by  no  means 
thought  to  be  upon  a  footing  with  the  le¬ 
gitimate  fons :  the  latter  were  adored  as 
Gods,  the  former  honoured  as  men. 

Burch  as,  who  had  his  information  from 
the  Spanilh  authors,  tells  us,  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  ufed  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  his  bride, 
and  put  upon  her  the  Otoia,  a  kind  of 
fhoe :  the  flioe  was  made  of  wool  when  the 
bride  was  a  virgin*,  but  when  fhe  was  a 
widow,  it  was  made  of  a  kind  of  reed. 
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.It  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  particular 
explanation  of  the  royal  habit  of  the  Incas. 
We  find  it  defcribed  as  follows,  by  the 
author  of  the  hiftoryof  the  Incas. 

The  Incas  generally  wore  a  kind  of  twift 
about  his.head,  called  Lauta,  of  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  made  almoft  in  a  fquare  form, 
which  went  five  or  fix  times  round  his  head, 
with  a  coloured  border  that  reached  from  one 
temple  to  the  other.  His  habit  was  a  waiftcoat 
which  reached  down  to  the  knee,  called  by 
the  natives.  Uncu,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
Cufma;  which  feems  rather  to  be  a  word 
peculiar  to  fome  province,  than  to  belong 
to  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
Inftead  of  a  cloak  they  wore  a  kind  of  fur- 
tout,  called  Yacola.  T  he  nuns  alfo  made 
a  -kind  of  fquare  purfe  for  the  Incas,  which 
they  wore,  as  -it  were,  in  a  fling,  tied  to  a 
twift  very  neatly  wrought,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers..  Thefe  purfes, 
called  Chufpa,  were  ufed  only  to  hold  the 
herb  Cuca,  or  Cucoa,  which  the  Indians 
.are  accuftomed  to  chew.  This  Cuca  was 

not 
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not  then  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent,  for 
none  were  allowed  to  eat  of  it  but  the  In¬ 
cas,  his  relations,  and  certain  Curacas  ex¬ 
cepted,  to  whom  the  King  ufed  to  fend 
every  year  feveral  bafkets  full,  by  way  of 
prefent  *,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  &■ 
very  high  favour. 

•  *  '  i  i  •  .  ;  •  ~  ;  "  r : 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Caribbees . 

THESE  Barbarians  are  extremely 
jealous,  and  it  is  lawful  for  them  to 
kill  their  wives  when  they  have  only  a  bare 
fufpicion  of  their  infidelity.  In  the  Caribbee 
Hands  women  are  looked  upon  as  the  Haves 
of  their  hufbands,  and,  though  they  are 
opprefifed  in  fo  inhuman  a  manner,  they 
are  laid  to  obey  with  fo  much  exafinefs, 
fweetnefs  and  refpedf,  that  their  husbands 
are  rarely  obliged  to  exert  their  authority. 

It  were  to  be  wifiied  that  Chriflian 
wives,  who  are  daily  reminded  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  duties  of  obedience  and  con- 
iu gal  fidelity,  would  follow  fo  good  an  ex¬ 
ample.  This  dodfrine  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  preached  to  them  as  long  as  the 
world  lafts,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will 

be 
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be  as  backward  to  regulate  their  conduct 
by  it  as  the  Caribhees  are  to  embrace  thfe 
Chriftian  faith.  In  a  word,  the  women  in 
this  country  are  in  fo  compleat  a  Hate  of 
flavery  that  a  woman  is  never  known  to  eat 
with  her  husband,  or  even  in  his  prefence. 
An  apron,  which  is  the  emblem  of  modefty 
and  chaftity,  is  worn  by  the  young  girls 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  Lucayan 
iilands,  when  a  mother  knows  by  certain 
natural' fymptoms  that  her  daughter  is  en¬ 


titled  to  the  name  of  woman,  the  relations 
•meet  together  and  make  a  feail,  after  which 
they  give  her  a  cotton  net  filled  with  herbs,/ 
which  ihe  afterwards  wears  about  her 


thighs,  for  before  Hie  went  (lark  naked. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  being  naked 
does  not  occafion  them  any  imeafmefs 
and  fuch  is  their  virtue,  that  they  fay  that , 
when  they  are  naked  they  fhould  be  looked 
upon  only  in  the  face.  We  are  told  like- 
wife  that  when  a  young  girl  is  marriage¬ 
able,  Hie  is  obliged  to  live  for  ten  days  to¬ 
gether  upon  dry  caffave.  If  flie  is  not 
ftarved  in  this  time,  it  is  a  proof  (lie  will 
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be  a  good  houfewife..  The  young  women 
of  thefe  ifiands  are  not  permitted  to  have 
any  commerce  with  their  young  men  when 
once  they  are  of  an  age  fit  to  be  married. 
Their  mothers  never  fuffer  them  to  go  out 
of  their  fight ;  nevertheless,  as  father  L.a~ 
bat  informs  us,  a  young  woman  feldom 
attains  to  that  age  without  having  been 
lingled  out  before  by  fome  young  favage 
who,  from  the  moment  of  his  declaration, 
coniiders  her  as  his  future  wife  till  fhe  may 
be  of  an  age  to  become  fo  in  effebt.  Rela¬ 
tions  are  allowed  to  marry  each  other,  a 
woman  not  being  at  liberty  to  refufe  her 
kinfman.  They  often  make  a  choice  when* 
they  are  but  four  or  five  years  of  age, 

A  brother  does  not  marry  his,  filter,, 
nor  a  fon  his  mother.  Tncelt  is  looked 
upon,  by  them  with  horror  :  but  they  al¬ 
low  fo  general,  fo  extenfive  a  liberty,  with 
regard  to  all  the  other  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity  and  the  plurality  of  wives,  that  a 
man  often  marries  three  or  four  own  fi Peers,. 

who 
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who.  at  the  fame  time  are  either  his  nieces 
or  CQufin-germans. 

They  reafon  thus:  That,  as  they  have- 
been  brought  up  together,  they  will  of 
eonfequence  love  each  other  the  better  and 
live  in  a  greater  harmony. 

»  '  •  .  •  *  ;  j' 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  cuftonto 
in- ufe  among  them:  A  Caribbee  fornetimes 
demands  the  offspring  of  a'  woman  with 
child,  provided  it  be  a  girl,  which,  if 
granted,  he  marks  the  woman’s  belly  with 
rocou.  As  foon  as;  the  girl  is  feve-n  or 
eight  years  of  age,  he  goes  to  bed  to  her, 
in  order  to  inure  her  to  the  {ports  of  Venus. 

-  -  -  4-  •  / 

A  father  retires  from  fociety.  upon  the 
birth  of  his.  firft  born  Ion,  and  keeps  a-." 
very  ilricl  fall  for  thirty  or  forty  days  to¬ 
gether.  La  Borde,  in  his  Defcription  off 
the  Caribbees,.  informs  us  that  the  hiuband 
goes  to  bed  and  a6ls  the  part  of  the  lying- 
in-woman.  No  one  has  been  able  to  affign 

the- 
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the  origin  or  reafon  of  this  cuflom.  Here 
follows  another  altogether  as  extravagant : 
The  time  prefcribed  for  falling  being  ex¬ 
pired,  two  yoitngCaribbees  are  chofen  to  llafh* 
and  to  cut  and  hack  his  body  all  over  :  they 
then  rub  his  body  with  tobacco  juice,  after 
which  they  feat  him  in  a  chair  painted  red  : 
the  women  bring  in  viduals  which  the  old 
men  prefent  to  the  wounded  perfon,  and 
feed  him  as  we  do  a  child  :  in  like  manner 
they  pour  drink  down  his  throat,  holding 
his  neck  at  the  fame  *,  and  when  he  has  done 
eating  the  old  men*  prefent  him  with  two 
pieces  of  caiTave,  which  the  poor  mangled 
father  holds  in  his  hands.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  in  a  large,  open  place,  during 
which  he  gets  aftride  upon  two  caffaves, 
which  he  is  afterwards  obliged  to  eat.  It 
is  eafy  to  conceive  that  they  mud  be  bloody. 
They  then  befmear  the  child’s  face  with 
blood,  which  they  imagine  contributes  to 
make  him  brave  and  courageous  •,  and  the 
greater  the  father’s  patience,  the  greater, 
they  apprehend,  will  prove  the  valour  ol 

the  fon :  but  this  is  not  Till  j  he  is  obliged 

to 


to  an  abflinence  from  various  things  every 
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time  any  of  his  wives  is  brought  to  bed. 
The  child  is  bathed  in  water  the  moment 
after  he  is  born,  and  if  it  happens  in  the 
night-time  the  father  bathes  himfelf  like- 
wife.  Then  the  mother  begins  to  flatten  the 
child’s  forehead  and  fquafh  its  face,  which 
amongft  them  is  thought  to  increafe  its 
beauty. 


It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  guefs  what 
fort  of  an  education  fuch  favages  bellow 
upon  their  children.  About  a  fortnight 
after  the  child  is  born  they  give  it  a  name, 
which  is  generally  taken  from  fome  of 
the  anceflors  of  the  family,  from  fome 
tree  or  other  objeft  that  is  agreeable  to 
them. 


Much  form  and  ceremony  is  obferved 

4 

in  naming  the  child  j  nay  it  has  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  if  we  may  call  thofe  by 
that  name,  who  bore  a  hole  in  the  child’s 
ears,  in  his  lower  lip  and  between  his 
noflrils.  They  .put  threads  into  thefe  holes, 
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to  which  pendants  hang  dangling;  but 
they  defer  the  ceremony  when  the  child 
happens  to  be  too  weak  to  undergo  it.  At' 
two  years  of  age,  the  ceremony  of  cutting1 
off  its  hair  is  performed. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Indians, 

IT  is  cuftomary  among  the  Indians  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  ride  together 
on  the  wedding-day,  in  the  fame  fedan,  the 
common  vehicle  of  their  country,  which 
four  men  carry  upon  their  fhoulders  *  they 
fet  out  about  feveri  or  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  accompanied :  by  all  their  friends  and 
relations,  with  trumpets  founding,  and 
drums  beating  before  them,  and  are  lighted 
by  a  great  number  of  maffals,  or  torches  : 
feveral  women  walk  behind  the  fedan, 
fin gi n g  ve r fe s , .  in  w hich  they  wifh  the  new- 
married  couple  uninterrupted  happinefs,  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  -  accuftomed  i 
to  do  in  their  JEpithalamiums. 

.  *  «  r  >  «• 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  in  India  are 
carried  up  and  down  in  this  manner  for  ' 
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fome  hours,  after  which  they  return  home, 
where  their  arrival  is  waited  by  the  women 
and  fervants :  the  whole  houfe  is  illuminated 
with  little  lamps,  and  feveral  maffals  are 
lighted  for  their  coming. 

Besides  thofe  which  go  before  the  fe~ 
dan,  ‘maffals  are  made  of  feveral  pieces  of 
old  iron,  knit  very  clofe  together,  circu¬ 
larly;  and  thefe  they  thruft  through  a 
copper  haft,  or  handle :  they  who  hold  a 
maffal  in  one  hand,  have  a  bottle  made  of 
the  fame  metal  with  the  haft  of  their  torches, 
in  the  other,  and  Riled  with  oil,  which  they 
pour  from  time  to  time  on  the  linnen-cioth 
above-mentioned,  which  ferves  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  wick  of  a  candle  among  us ; 
fo  that  it  would  immediately  go  out,  if  not 
conflantlv  fupplied  with  oil. 

* 

As  foon  as  the  new-married  couple 
enter  the  houfe,  the  bride  retires  with  the 
women,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends 
lay  themfelves  down  upon  mats,  or  car¬ 
pets* 
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pets,  and  provifion  is  immediately-  brought 
them. 

There  is  always  a  great  concourfe  of 
people  at  thefe  weddings ;  nor  did  the 
Greeks  themfelves  furpafs  the  Indians  in 
the  multitude  of  bride-folks. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  people  of 

Florida . 

THE  inhabitants  of  Florida  feldoim 
marry?  above  one.  wife,  who,  by  a: 
Breach  of  fidelity  to  her  hufband,  expofes  her 
felf  to  an  ignominious  punifhment,  or  even 
to  a  cruel  death  •,  however,  the  grandees  of 
the  nation  have  the  privilege  of  marrying 
as  many  wives  as  they' pie  afe  j  but.  then 
one  of  them ,  alone  is  looked  upon  as  the 
lawful  wife,  all  the  reft  being  confidered  as ; 
concubines  :  the  children  of  the  latter  are 
not  entitled  to  -  an  equal  portion  of  their 
father’s  wealth  with  thole,  of  the  former. 


The  inhababitants  of  'Apalache  don’t 
marry  out  of  their  own  families :  among 
them  parents  often,  make. a  match  for  their 

children  . 
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children  in  their  infancy ;  and  thefe  ratify 
the  fame  when  they  come  to  the  years  of 
difcretibn :  they  are  free  to  marry -in  any 
degree  of  confanguinity  next  to-  that  or 
brother  and  filler, .. 

The  Apalachites  give  their  children  the 
names  of  the  enemies  they  have  killed,  of 
the  villages  they,  have  'burned,  or  of  luch 
of  their  prifoners  as  *  have  died  in  warn 
The  girls  bear  the  names  :of  their  deceafed. 
mothers  and  grand  mothers;  for,  ’tis  a 
rule  inviolably  obferved  amongfi:  them, 
never  to  give  the  fame  name  to  two  per- 
ions  of  the  fame  fain ily.  Till  twelve  years, 
both  boys  and  girls  are  under  their  mo¬ 
ther’s  direction ;  afterwhich  the  father  takes 
the  education  of  the  boys  upon  himfelf, 
*Tis  confidently  afierted  that  hufbands  dif- 
continue  all  commerce  with  their  wives  ., 
from  the  time  of  their  breeding*  till  after 
their  lying-in:  they  carry  their  fcmples  fo 
far,  as  not  even  to  eat  any  things  they  may; 
have  touched  during  the  time,  of  their 
child-bearing. 


Early 
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Early  marriages  are  not  cuflomary 
among  the  Floridans  who  dwell  near  Pa* 
nuco,  yet  we  are  allured  they  are  fcarce 
maids  by  the  time  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  women  of  the  Lucayan 
iflands  wear  a  cotton  apron,  for  modelty- 
fake ;  and  their  young  women  wear  them 
as  they  are  marriageable. 


. ' 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
HudforC s-bay ,  Miffifippi ,  and  Canada . 

MONSIEUR  de  la  Croze,  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Chriftianity  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  tells  11s,  that  the  favage  inhabitants  of 
Hudfon’s-bay  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
can  maintain  :  that  ’tis  likewife  cuftomary 
for  them  to  marry  the  fillers  of  their  wives* 
thinking  they  are  more  likely  to  live  in  a 
friendly  union  with  them  than  with  ftrang- 
ers.  We  learn  farther,  from  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  a  colleddon  of  voyages  to  the  norths 
that  the  fame  cuftom  is  obferved  by  the 
people  of  Louifiana  ;  and  that  nothing  is 
commoner  than  to  fee  four  or  five  lifters 
married  to  the  fame  man.  An  exemption 
from  many  domeftic  cares  is  granted  to  her 
that  has  the  luck  to  bear  the  firft  child* 

Amongft 
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Aniongfl  thde  favages  the  courtlhlp  that 
precedes  marriage  is  feldom  protracted  to 
any  confidefable  length.  No-  fooner  does 
a  favage  feel  the  influence  of  the  pahaon 
©f  love,  but.  he  inftantly  reveals  it,  and,  in- 
order  to  obtain  the  objedt  of  his  willies,  en¬ 
tertains  her  family,  and  makes  her  father  a 
prefent  j  and,  when  once  he  has  obtained 
their  c:nfent,  he  takes-her  home,  without 
requiring  a  portion. 

We  find  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  marriages  of  thefe  people  in  father  Hem- 
nepin,  who  tells  us,  that  their  marriage  is 
not  a  civil  contrail ,  that  the  hufband  and 
wife  do  not  bind  themfelves  to  each  other 
for  life  :  that  they  cohabit  together  as  long 
as  they  like  one  another,  but  feparate  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  formality  as  foon  as  their  ham- 
mony  is.  interrupted  by  domeftic  broils. 

YouN.e  girls,  are  married, very  youngs 
and  before  they  are  of  an  age  to  have  any, 
commerce  with  their,  hufoands,  they  fuper- 
intend  domeftic  affairs,  while,  the  hufband 
,  g°eS* 
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goes  a  hunting,  and  brings  what  he  kills 
to  her  father.  No  eouridhip,  or  endearing 
converfation,  paiTes  between  them  before 
they  tie  that  knot,  which  is  fo  often  fatal  ia 
other  places. 

To  iliudrate  this,,  let  us  fuppofe  a  favage 
man  and  woman  together,  who  never  faw 
one  onother  before,  and  that  one  of  them 
fhould  conceive  a  hidden  inclination  for  the 
other ;  the  amorous  favage  will,  without  the  ■ 
lead  ceremony,  alk  the  perfon  he  defigns 
for  his  wife,  if  die  has  a  mind  to  have  him,, 
and  die,  without  ever  confulting  her  friends, 
gives  him  her  anfwer  diredtly.  This  mu¬ 
tual  confent  is  followed  by  a  fort  of  cere¬ 
mony,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  art 
effedt  of  the  modefty  of  the  female  favage, 
and  a  proof  of  her  future  oeconomy. 

The  ceremony  is  as  follows:  on  the. 
evening  of  her  wedding-day  the  bride  takes, 
an  axe,  cuts,  down  wood  in  the  fields*,  and 
makes  it  up  into  a  load  •,  then  lays  it  down: 
before  her  intended  hufband’s  hut,  and  fits. 
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by  her  lover,  who  foon  after  goes  to  bed  to- 
her,  making  no  other  compliment  than  that 
5tis  time  to  go  to  reft.  Father  Hennepin 
adds,  that  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  favages 
is  very  fubjedl  to  change,  and  that  they 
look  upon  each  other  with  the  utmoft  cold- 
nefs  and  indifference  when  they  happen  to 
meet  after  a  falling  out.  When  they  part* 
the  wife  ibme times  carries  away  her  deaths 
and  furs,  an  I  fome times  only  takes  a  piece 
of  fluff  to  make  a  petticoat  and  blanket. 

r 

The  children  follow  their  mother,  who 
takes  care  to  provide  for  them.  The  chil¬ 
dren  fometimes  flay  with  their  father  *,  but 
thofe  favages  who  difmifs  their  wives,  ge¬ 
nerally  leave  the  children  with  them,  and 
tell  them  that  they  don’t  believe  them  to 
be  their  own.  This  is  probable  enough, 
fince  they  are  faid  to  be  far  from  hard¬ 
hearted  *,  at  leaft  father  Hennepin  informs, 
us,  that  they  are  not  very  fond  of  matri¬ 
mony,  and  that  they  quit  their  hufbands 
without  any  manner  of  reludlance.  The 
men  are  not  more  faithful  to  the  marriage- 
bed  than  the  women. 


When; 
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When  a  favage  is  out  upon  an  inroad, 
he  often  hires  a  woman  for  fome  days,  or 
weeks  ;  her  parents  defire  no  better;  becaufe 
they  get  furs  by  this  cohabitation.  The  firft 
wife  keeps  the  houfe  and  lows  the  corn, 
whilft  the  hufband  is  rambling  up  and  down 
the  country  with  the  other :  but,  as  foon 
as  he  is  returned  home,  he  difmiffes  his 
itinerant  wife,  and  returns  to  his  firft,  un- 
lefs  the  former  happens  to  have  charms  ca¬ 
pable  of  effacing  all  the  beauties  of  the 
latter :  the  wife,  indeed,  has  no  reafon  to 
complain,  being  in  pofferfion  of  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  fupplying  her  hufband’s  place 
during  his  abfence. 

*  *  r  '  ’  ,  _  ■  •  *  ■ 
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These  practices,  however,  are  not  uni- 
verfal;  there  are  fome  amongft  the  favages- 
who  obferve  punctually  all  the  duties  of  a 
married  life,  and  who  confider  it  rather  as 
a  ftate  of  felicity  than  yoke. 

'  •  .  .  .  "  ’  ■  It  •  j 
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I  n  fine,  Canada  affords  examples  of 
hufbands  who  love  their  wives  with  the 

wfcmoft,  tendernefL  When  a  man  has  made 
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a  few  prefen ts  to  the  parents  of  the  girl  he 
intends  to  marry,  jfhe  becomes  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  purchafe  he 
has  made.  It  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  happens,  that  the  parents  take  back 
their  fon-in-law’s  children,  and  return  them 
the  prefents  they  had  received. 


It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe 
people  are,  by  no  means,  addi&ed  to  jea- 
loufy :  fome  favages,  however,  equal  the 
Spaniards  in  jealoufy,  and  punifh  the  in¬ 
fidelity  of  their  wives  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity.  A  jealous  hufband  may  cut  off  his 
wife’s  nofe  or  ears,  nay,  put  her  to  death ; 
nor  is  any  other  fatisfa&ion  required  of  him 
than  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  parents  of 
the  deceafed,  in  order  to  dry  up  their 
tears. 

Suoh  favages  as  make  War  the  bufinefs 
of  their  lives,  don’t  marry  till  they  are 
L  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  left 
their  vigour  fhould  be  impaired  by  cohabi¬ 
ting  with  women.  Thofe  who  have  any 

com- 
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commerce  with  them  before  that  flage  of 
life,  are  looked  upon  as  effeminate,  and 
unfit  for  war,  or  hunting.  But  ’tis  not  to 

. 

be  fuppofed  that  they  are  more  chalte  than 

■thole  who  marry. 

■« 

There  prevails  an  opinion  amongft  this 
people,  that  a  perpetual  chaftity  is  pro- 
du£tive  of  vapours  and  pains  in  the  back  ; 
lb  that  a  young  warrior,  in  order  to  preferve 
his  health,  mull  every  week  make  a  noc¬ 
turnal  ramble  in  quell;  of  a  mifbrefs. 

T a  Hont  an  gives  the  following  account 
©f  thefe  Canadan  amours.  They  never 
talk  of  their  palfion  to  the  lhe  favages  by 
day,  being  of  opinion  that  the  night  is  the 
properelt  time  for  amourous  dalliance, 

-  *  ■  r 

When  a  young  man  after  having  vifited 
feis  miltrefs  three  or  four  times,  imagines 
that  fhe  looks  upon  him  favourably,  he  be¬ 
haves  as  follows,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  it, 
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3Tis  to  be  premifed,  that  the  favages 
iive  in  a  kind  of  equality,  agreeable  to  Na¬ 
ture,  which  preferves  them  from  all  appre- 
henfion  of  thieves  and  domeftic  enemies ; 
in  confequence  of  this  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day.  The  (laves  take  care  to  put 
out  the  fire  two  hours  after  fun-fet.  The 
young  favage,  wrapt  up  in  a  great  many 
cloaths,  goes  about  that  time  to  his  mi- 
flrefs’s  hut.  He  then  lights  a  fort  of  match 
at  the  fire,  and  afterwards  approaches  the 
bed.  If  fhe  puts  out  the  match,  he  lays 
himfelf  down  by  her ;  but,  if  fhe  wraps  her- 
felf  up  in  the  bed-cloaths,  he  inflantly  re¬ 
tires,  for  this  is  interpreted  as  a  proof  that 
he  is  not  welcome. 


We  are  allured  by  the  fame  author,  that 
the  fhe  favages  drink  the  juice  of  certain 
roots,  in  order  to  procure  abortion,  for  a 
young  woman  that  has  had  a  child,  has  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  a  hufband. 

The  rnoft  fingular  circumftance  of  their 
behaviour  is,  that  they  permit  their  lovers 
i  tO 
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to  fit  down  by  them  on  the  bed,  only  to 
talk  with  them  a  little  :  but  if  one  of  the 
feveral  moments  which  they  pafs  together, 
fhould  happen  to  prove  more  agreeable 
than  the  reft,  they  make  no  fcruple  of 
granting  their  lover  the  laft  favour:  this  is 
owing  to  the  refolution  thev  have  taken  not 
to  be  fubjecft  to  their  lovers :  which  cuftom 
confirms  what  has  been  advanced  above, 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  which  thefe 
people  have  of  the  freedom  of  their  women 
in  that  independant  ftate  which  precedes 
marriage. 

When  a  lavage  of  Canada  forms  a  refo¬ 
lution  to  marry  after  having  fignalized  him- 
feif  in  war,  he  draws  up  a  leafe  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years  :  they  confider  a  con- 
traft  for  life  as  an  infupportable  flavery: 
the  favage,  therefore,  takes  a  wife  fuitable 
to  him ;  after  which  the  parties  agree  to¬ 
gether,  and  communicate  the  intended 

«  ) 

match  to  their  relations,  who  meet  in  the 
hut  of  the  oldelt  amongft  them  :  there  they 
make  an  entertainment  after  the  Canadan 

E  fafhion. 
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fafhion,  ling  and  dance  the  marriage  dance. 
Thefe  diverfions  being  over  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  relations  retire,  the  oldeft  four  ex¬ 
cepted,  when  the  bride,  attended  by  four 
antiquated  fhe  relations,  prefents  herfelf  at 
one  of  the  doors  of  the  hut,  where  the 
moll  decrepid  of  the  bridgroom’s  four  kinf- 
men  comes  to  receive  her,  and  leads  her  to 
her  future  hulband,  to  a  place  where  they 
are  both  to  {land  upon  a  mat.  A  wand  is 
prefented  to  them,  which  each  of  them  holds 
by  the  end;  hereupon  the  old  men  make 
a  few  very  fhort  fpeeches.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  flill  holding  the  wand,  fpeak 
to  one  another  alternately ;  they  afterwards 
break  it  into  feveral  pieces,  which  they 
diftribute  to  the  witnelfes.  When  this  ce¬ 
remony  is  at  an  end,  the  bride  is  led  out  of 
the  hut  and  conduced  back  to  her  father’s 
horde  by  the  young  maidens  who  waited 
for  her  at  the  door.  Her  hulband  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  vifit  her  there  till  fuch  time  as  Ihe  has 
made  him  a  father.  When  this  happens 
Ihe  packs  up  her  things  and  goes  home  to 

her 
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her  hulband,  with  whom  fhe  cohabits  as 
long  as  the  marriage  lafls. 

We  meet  with  the  following  fmgular  cir- 
cumllances  in  la  Potterie’s  hiftory  of  Nor'th- 
America,  V ol.  II.  When  a  lover  is  feeure 
of  the  affection  of  his  millrefs,  he  applies 
to  his  father  or  his  neareft  relation,  who 
•undertakes  to  go  and  vilit  his  miftrefs’s  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  night-time.  He  awakes  him, 
lights  his  pipe  and  prefents  it  to  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  demands  of  him  his 
daughter.  When  once  they  are  agreed, 
the  young  man’s  father  afiembles  all  his 
relations,  and  declares  to  them  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  bellowing  his  fon  in  marriage. 
Thefe  bring  as  many  things  as  they  are 
able  to  bellow,  in  order  to  portion  the 
young  favage.  His  mother  goes  with  part 
of  the  goods  to  the  young  woman’s  hut, 
and  the  bride’s  mother  declares  to  her 
daughter,  that  Ihe  has  married  her  to  fuch 
a  one.  The  girl  is  obliged  to  give  an  im¬ 
mediate  confent,  and  from  a  llrange  abufe 
the  fathers,  mothers,  and  eldell  brothers, 

E  2  are 
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are  permitted  to  proilitute  her,  becaufe, 
according  to  them,  her  body  is  not  her 
own  but  her  relations.  She  laments  the 
lofs  of  her  virginity  however.  As  foon  as 
Hie  has  received  her  prefents,  fhe  acquaints 
her  family  with  the  new  alliance,  and  ciifbri- 
butes  them  amongfc  her  relations.  Every 
one  contributes  fomething  to  the  bride’s 
portion.  The  bridegroom’s  mother  and 
filler  likewife  make  prefents  to  the  bride, 
and  equip  her  very  magnificently  upon  the 
wedding-day :  this  fplendour,  however, 
confifts  only  in  covering  their  fhoulders 
with  a  good  beaver’s  fkin,  and  perfuming 
their  hair  with  bear’s  greafe.  She  then 
goes  to  her  mother-in-law,  who  takes  her 
ornaments  and  gives  her  others  in  exchange, 
together  wkh  a  large  kettle  *,  after  which 
fhe  returns  to  her  father’s,  and  is  there 
undrefled  again.  Her  mother  gives  her  a 
certain  quantity  of  maiz  which  fhe  carries 
to  her  hufband,  who  undreffes  her  a  third 
time,  and  then  the  two  families  divide  all 
the  prefents  among  themfelves. 


There 
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There  is  fo  me  tiling  remarkable  in  the 
continence  of  the  new-married  man;  he 
carries  felf-denial  fo  far  as  to  decline  all 
commerce  with  his  wife  for  fix- months  af¬ 
ter  his  marriage.  However,  the  laws  of 
his  country  allow  him  to  confummate  the 
marriage  four  days  after  it  is  folemnized; 
but  he  looks  upon  this  continence  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  high  affedtion  he 
has  for  his  wife,  and  would  have  it  thought 
that  his  only  view  in  marrying  was  to  refledt 
an  honour  upon  himfelf  by  the  alliance. 

•*  f 

When  the  year  is  expired  the  wife  re¬ 
turns  perhaps  to  her  mother’s  hut,  who 
thereupon  becomes  proprietor  of  all  her 
fon-in-law’s  poffeffions,  as  well  as  of  what¬ 
ever  he  gets  either  in  hunting  or  hilling. 
The  hufband  miffing  his  wife,  imagines 
fire  is  gone  to  her  mother’s,  goes  to  the. 
hut  at  a  time  when  he  thinks  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily  are  aheep  ;  but  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  young  woman  are  upon  the  watch, 
while  fhe,  after  all  thefe  preliminaries,  is 
faft  afleep  by  the  hre-hde,  or  pretends  to 

E  3  be 
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be  fo.  No  fooner  does  the  hufband  enter  ' 
the  hut,  but  he  perceives  the  lire  was  made 
upon  his  account ;  upon  which  he  fits  down 
by  his  wife.  His  father-in-law  then  rifes 
with  an  air  of  coldnefs  and  indifference, 
and  filling  his  pipe  gives  it  him  to  fmoak- 
His  mother-in-law  fets  a  difh  of  meat  at 
his  feet,  which  he  begins  to  eat  without 
uttering  a  fy  liable.  In  a  word,  he  refides 
two  years  with  his  father-in-law,  during 
which  time  whatever  he  gets  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  or  trade,  belongs  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  as  we  obferv*d  above.  The  life  which 
the  new  married  couple  are  obliged  to  lead 
m  fomewhat  extraordinary.  5Tis  againfl 
the  laws  of  decency  for  them  to  fpeak  to 
to  each  other  in  the  day-time,  unlefs  it  be 
to  break  out  into  mutual  reproaches. 

When  the  two  years  are  expired,  the 
fan-in-law  quits  his  father-in-law,  and  then 
his  wife  and  he  fet  up  houfe-keeping  to¬ 
gether,  unlefs  he  has  thoughts  of  taking  a 
fifter-in-law  for  his  fecond  wife.  The  huf¬ 
band  is  not  allowed  to  marry  any  woman 

but 
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but  what  he  receives  from  the  hands  of  the 
relations  of  his  father-in-law,  who  may  give 
him  his  other  daughters  in  marriage  if  he 
thinks  proper ;  but  in  cafe  he  has  no  more, 
the  mother-in-law  adopts  fome  of  her  fhe 
flaves  in  favour  of  her  fon-in-law,  or  gives 
him  one  of  her  neices.  Intereft,  as  we  are 
told,  caufed  this  cuftom  to  be  eftablilhed. 

T  h  e  mother-in-law  is  intitled  to  all 
her  fon-in -law’s  poffeffions  •,  and  fince  the 
mother  of  a  fecond  wife  would  have 
the  fame  right,  it  has  been  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  lay  a  reftraint  upon  the  inconftancy 
of  favage  hufbands,  by  obliging  them  to 
marry  only  the  daughters  of  one  family, 
when  they  are  defirous  of  having  a  plurali¬ 
ty  of  wives.  The  firft  wife  has  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  above  the  reft,  which  occafions  jea- 
loufy  among  the  women,  and  is  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  domeftic  quarrels,  but  this  the 
hufband  bears  with  great  patience,  and  is 
even  vain  of  it,  as  he  looks  upon  the  jea- 
loufy  of  his  wives  as  a  proof  of  their  affec¬ 
tion.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  confe- 
quences.  of  marriage. 

E  4 
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The  favages  of  New  France  prefer  girls  to 
boys,  and  affirm  that  the  former  are  the 
fupport  of  a  family.  A  menflruous  woman 
withdraws  from  fociety,  all  the  fires  in  her 
hut  are  put  out ;  they  clean  the  fire-place  ^ 
throw  out  all  the  afhes  that  were  on  it, 
and  fcriking  fire  with  a  flint,  light  up  a  new 
one.  This  woman  is  obliged  to  live  re¬ 
tired  for  a  week  in  a  hut  that  has  no  man¬ 
ner  of  communication  with  the  reft.  The 
others  don’t  drink  of  the  ftream  fine  has 
tailed ;  they  never  draw  any  water  out  of 
it,  andfhe  fets  certain  marks  which  difco- 
ver  the  condition  fhe  is  in. 

When  a  young  woman  finds  her  periodi¬ 
cal  diftemper  coming  upon  her  for  the  firft 
time,  fhe  retires  from  all  fociety,  except 
that  of  thofe  women  who  attend  her,  dur¬ 
ing  which  fhe  fmears  herfelf  with  coal. 

The  moment  a  woman  finds  herfelf 

pregnant,  fhe  difcontinues  all  commerce 
with  her  hufband,  till  fuch  time  as  the 

child  is  two  years  old }  and  when  fhe  is 

upon 
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upon  the  point  of  being  brought  to  bed, 
a  hut  is  prepared  for  her,  in  which  fhe  con¬ 
tinues  thirty  days,  and  if  it  be  the  nrft  child 
forty.  All  thefe  cuftoms  have  fome  refem- 
1  blance  to  the  Jewifh  law  with  rega  d  to 
that  which  prohibits  the  man  and  woman’s 
cohabiting  together  till  the  child  is  two 
years  of  age,  it  mu  ft  be  allow’d  to  be  high¬ 
ly  reafonable.  When  the  life  of  a  woman 

v 

in  childbed  is  in  danger,  line  is  carried  into 
the  hut  in  which  fhe  ufually  lives ;  but  af¬ 
ter  her  death  or  recovery,  the  hut  is  re¬ 
moved  to  fome  other  place. 

Bar  redness  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  divorce  among  the  Americans, 
tho5  they  are  at  liberty  to  part  when  ever 
they  pleafe.  La  Hontan  tells  us,  that  the 
Canadans  generally  give  a  week’s  warning, 
when  they  affign  the  moil  plaufible  reafons 
they  can  poftibly  invent,  that  their  repara¬ 
tion  may  not  appear  altogether  Inconfiftent 
with,  good  manners  and  civility.  But  the 
reafon  they  moft  commonly  alledge  is  fome 
pretended  diftemper,  a,  defire  of  eafe  or 
■o  E  5  tran- 
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tranquility  neceffary  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health.  When  divorce  is  determin’d 
upon  in  Canada,  the  ceremony  made  ufe 
of  upon  that  occafion  is  as  follows :  they 
bring  into  the  hut  where  the  marriage  had 
been  celebrated,  all  the  little  pieces  of  the 
wand  which  has  been  fpoken  of  above  5 
thefe  are  burnt  with  folemnity,  and  thus 
the  divorce  is  compleated.  The  women 
are  at  liberty  to  marry  again  as  well  as  the 
men :  however,  decency  reftrains  them  from 
milling  into  the  arms  of  a  fecond  hufband 
during  the  life  of  the  firft.  When  the  huf¬ 
band  and  wife  part  they  fhare  the  children 
equally  between  them  5  for  children,  fays 
la  Hon  tan,  are  the  treafure  of  the  favages  r 
if  there  is  an  odd  one  his  confider’d  as  the 
property  of  the  wife.  A  woman  defpairs 
of  ever  meeting  with  another  hufband  when 
once  fhe  is  turned  of  fifty  ^  the  Canadans 
thinking  it  abfurd  to  marry  a  woman  that 
is  pad  child-bearing.  When  once  a 
woman  is.  upon  the  decline,  fhe  is  no 
longer  to  their  tafle.  What  remedy  fhould 
thofe  women  have  recourfe  to  who  find 

them- 
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themfelves  defpifed  on  account  of  their 
age  ?  I  anfwer  they  fhould  contrive  expe¬ 
dients  to  conceal  their  age  from  the  world ; 
but  if  their  fincerity  will  not  fuffer  them  to 
impofe  upon  the  other  fex,  it  muft  be 
own’d  they  greatly  furpafs  our  European 
ladies  in  that  virtue. 

An  old  woman  of  Canada  that  is  ftill  fond 
of  the  fport,  will  adopt  a  prifoner  of  war 
and  keep  him  for  her  own  private  ufe. 
3Tis  reafonable  to  imagine  that  ihe  general¬ 
ly  chufes  a  lufty  and  vigorous  fon  of  Mars 
for  this  purpofe :  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is 
natural  to  think  he  is  not  ungrateful,  and 
that  he  exerts  his  utmoil  efforts  to  fhew 
the  deep  fenfe  he  has  of  his  obligations  to 
a  paffion  which  gives  life  to  all  men,  and 
prolongs  his  own. 


E  6 
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C  H  A  P.  XIY. 

-8 

Of  the  Marriage  Kites  of  the  Mexicans, 


ARR1AGE  amongft  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  is  folemnized  by  their  prieits, 
and  a  public  inftrument  drawn  tip  which 
contains  the  particulars  of  the  wife’s  for¬ 
tune,  which  the  hufband  is  oblig’d  to  re¬ 
turn  in  cafe  of  a  Reparation.  The  articles 
being  agreed  upon,  the  couple  go  to  the' 
temple,  where  one  of  the  facrificing  priefts 
propofes  feveral  queftions  in  order  to  exa¬ 


mine  into  their  refolutions.  He  then  takes 
up  the  woman’s  veil  and  the  hufband’s 
mantle,  and  with  one  of  his  hands  ties  them 
together  at  one  corner,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  inward  tie  of  their  wills,  Being  thus 
bound  to  each  other,  they  are  conduced 
back  to  their  houfes  by  the  pried.  They 
then  vifit  the  harth  or  fire,  which  is  look’d 
>  upon  as  a  mediator  of  the  difputes  between 

hufband 
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hufband  and  wife  ^  and  this  they  do  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  what  the  Romans  pra&ifed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  laws.  They  are  accuftomed  to 
go  feven  times  round  it  fucceffively,  whild 
the  facrihcing  pried:  walks  before  them : 
this  ceremony  being  over,  they  fit  down  in 
order  to  be  equally  warm’d  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  which  gives  the  iaft  perfection  to 
marriage.  The  bridegroom  brings  with 
him  two  old  men  as  affiftants  or  witneifes  j 
the  bride  two  old  women. 

The  Mexican  hiftory  adds,  That  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night  a  kind  of  fhe -medi¬ 
ator,  accompanied  by  four  matrons,  with 
each  a  torch  in  her  hand,  takes  the  bride 
on  her  back  and  carries  her  to  her  hufband’s 
houfe.  The  parents  of  the  latter  go  to 
meet  the  bride,  and  lead  her  into  a  place 
where  the  bridegroom  waits  her  comings 
and  here  the  reft;  of  the  ceremony  is  corn- 
pleated  in  the  manner  defcribed  above. 
Then  follows  the  marriage  feaft,  which 
being  over  the  old  men  take  the  bride¬ 
groom  afide,  and  the  old  women  the  bride. 


in 
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in  order  to  inftriidt  them*  in  thofe  partial 
lars,  a  knowlege  of  which  is  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  change  of  condition,  and 
how  they  may  beft  difcharge  thofe  duties 
to  which  they  are  bound  by  their  marri¬ 
age  contract  *  the  old  people  then  retire, 
and  leave  the  married  couple  to  put  the  laft 
hand  to  the  work.  Some  provinces  of  the 
empire  have  either  added  or  retrench’d  from 
thefe  particulars,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  caprice  and  fancy. 

Twas  cuflomary  at  Tlafcalla  to  fliave 
the  heads  oi  the  married  couple,  to  fignify  to 
them  that  it  was  time  to  lay  afide  all  youth¬ 
ful  amufements.  In  Mechoacan  the  bride 
was  obliged  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  bridegroom  during  the  whole  ceremo¬ 
ny,  without  which  the  marriage  was  look’d 
upon  as  imperfe£l  *  probably  this  was  done 
with  a  view  of  figmfying  to  the  wife  that 
flie  was  to  read  her  duty  in  the  eyes  of  her 
hufband.  ’Twas  cuflomary  in  another 
province  of  this  empire  to  carry  off  the 
bridegroom,  that  he  might  be  thought  to 
be  forced  to  the  marriage,  or  perhaps  to, 

denote 
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denote  that  if  men  were  not  prompted  by* 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  reafon  to  the^ 
propagation  of  their  fpecies  in  a  lawful; 
way,  fcaree  any  man  would  ever  enter  into 
that  ftate,  or  embarafs  himfelf  with  the 
care  of  a  family,  but  would  choofe  rather 
to  beget  a  long  fucceffion  of  baftards  and 
abandon  them  to  the  wide  world. 

In  the  province  of  Panuco,  the  hu/band 
purchafes  his  wife  for  a  bow,  two  arrows,  and 
a  net,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  giving 
her  a  portion.  During  the  firft  year  after  mar¬ 
riage  the  wife’s  father  does  not  fpeak  a  word 
to  his  fon-in-law,  and  the  latter  abstains  from 

Y 

all  commerce  with  his  wife  for  two  years 
after  he  has  had  a  child.  The  Mecatecas, 
another  people  fubje<5t  to  the  empire  of 
Mexico,  fail,  pray  to  their  gods,  offer 
facrifices  to  them,  and,  from  a  penitential 
motive,  draw  blood  from  themfelves,  and 
rub  the  mouth,  and  face  of  their  idols 
with  it. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  piece  of  devotion,  in  a  fea- 
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foil  that  is  generally  attended  with  mirth 
and  fertility  ?  does  it  fpring  from  fear  or  a 
principle  of  duty?  ?Ti-s  probable  they  may 
be  partly  influenced  by  fear  :  but  whatever 
reafon  may  be  aflign’d  for  that  piety,  the 
Europeans  would  have  a  firange  opinion 
of  a  hufband  who  fliould  give  himfelf 
up  to  failing  and  praying  in  thofe  days 
which  feem  devoted  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  Mexico 
than  divorces  *,  all  that  is  required  on  thefe 
„  occafions  is  the  mutual  confent  of  both  par¬ 
ties  :  fo  that  they  themfelves  determine 
the  thing  at  once,  without  being  under  the 
neceffity  of  appearing  before  judges.  The 
boys  flay  with  the.  hufband,  the  girls  with 
the  wife  j  but  the  marriage  being  thus  be- 
q  come  void  it  is  capital  for  the  parties  to  co¬ 
habit  together  again :  this  regulation  was 
made  with  a  view  to  prevent  divorces  from 
becoming  common,  which  was  an  abufe 
that  might  be  expedled  from  the  fickle  tenir 
pers  of  thefe  favages. 


The 
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The  chaflity  of  their  wives  is  one  of 
their  points  of  honour ;  and  they  punifh 
adulterers  with  death,  though  lull  is 
one  of  their  predominant  padions.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  public  Hews  are  to¬ 
lerated  among  them. 


*  fv  ^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  ef  the  Indians'  in  Nszu: 

Mexico. 

POLYGAMY  is  lawful  amongft 
thefe  favages.  We  are  inform’d  that 
the  natives  of  Cibola  marry  only  one  wife. 
In  Califormia  young  girls  are  not  permitted 
to  keep  company  with  men.  Adultery  is 
punifh’d  with  death.  A  widow  is  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  marry  a  again  fix  months  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband*  An  abominable 
commerce  with  youths  is  cuftomary  a- 
mono;!!:  the  Califormians  and  their  neierh- 
bovirs ;  thefe  youths  are  for  this  purpofe 
obliged  to  wear  women’s  apparel.  They 
are  forbid  to  marry  ^  and  to  fuch  a  horrid 
length  is  this  execrable  cuftom  carried  by 
them,  that  when  one  of  thefe  proflitutes 
happens  to  die,  his  brother  is  obliged  to  iuc- 

ce.ed 
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ceed  him  in  the  infamous  office,  Thefe  ab- 
jecft  wretches  look  upon  this  obfcenity  as  their 
duty ;  however,  they  are  but  indifferently 
rewarded  by  the  public,  being  obliged  to 
beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door. 

The  lame  abominations  are  frequent 
amongft  the  reft  of  the  Indians  of  North- 
America,  who  call  their  pathicks  Hermo- 
phraditesj  in  order  to  conceal  their  infamy*. 


CHAR 
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C  H  A  P.  XVI. 


Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Nicaraguans „ 

HESE  favages  look  upon  but  one 
JL  woman  as  the  lawful  wife  of  a  man- 
tho5  polygamy  is  prabtifed  amongft  them. 
The  prieft  takes  the  parties  betrothed  by 
the  little  finger,  and  condubts  them  to  an 
apartment  near  a  fire  which  is  lighted  pur- 
pofely  for  that  ceremony.  He  then  lays 
before  them  their  duty,  together  with  all 
thofe  particulars  which  fhould  be  obferv’d 
by  them  in  this  change  of  their  condition, 
in  which  it  muft  be  own’d  that  an  Euro¬ 
pean  runs  a  much  greater  rifle  than  an 
American  husband.  The  parties  are  con- 
fider’d  as  husband  and  wife  as  foon  as  ever 
the  fire  is  extinguiihed.  But  if  a  husband 
having  married  a  girl  as  a  virgin,  fhould 
upon  trial  find  her  otherwife,  he  immedi¬ 
ately 
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utely  turns  her  off  without  the  leafc  cere¬ 
mony,  unlefs  he  choofes  rather  to  leave  the 
decifion  of  the  affair  to  his  cacique,  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  permiffion  to  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  her  virginity-  A  woman  who 
has  violated  her  conjugal  fidelity,  is  liable 
to  no  other  punifhment  but  that  of  being 
divorced,  fhe  is  not  indeed  permitted  to 
marry  again  ^  but  herein  Ihe  is  no  lofer. 

i 

A  very  extraordinary  cuffom  prevails 
arnongft  them  upon  certain  feftivals,  when 
the  hufband  allows  his  wife  to  chufe  a  de¬ 
puty.  In  this  particular  thefe  favages  re¬ 
ferable  the  politeft  people  in  Europe,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  favages  allow 
their  wives  a  gallant  only  upon  certain 
days  j  whereas  in  France,  feme  husbands 
carry  their  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  tolerate 
their  wife’s  having  a  gallant  all  the  year 
round.  They,  indeed,  make  themfelves 
amends  by  making  equally  free  with 
the  wives  of  their  neighbours.  Tolera¬ 
tion  in  husbands  feems  to  be  no  bad  poli¬ 
cy,  as  ’tis  probable  that  there  is  no  other 

expe- 
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expedient  to  meet  with  fome  conlolation 
in  cuckoldom,  than  to  permit  and  not  pro¬ 
hibit. 

After  all,  whatever  violation  Hymen 
may  fuffer,  the  obfervation  of  Lafontaine 
is  certainly  a  juft  one, 

* 

g)uand  on  ne  le  ft: ait  pas  ce  rt eft  rien , 

Et  quand  on  le  fait  o' eft  pen  de  cbofte. 

3Tis  nothing  when  from  fpoufes  know- 
lege  conceal’d. 

And  no  great  misfortune  when  to  him 
reveal’d. 

1  We  are  told  that  an  adulterous  woman  is  in 
this  country  a  reproach  to  her  relations ; 
that  the  man  who  debauches  a  woman  is 
made  a  Have,  or  obliged  to  give  her  a  por¬ 
tion;  that  a  flave  who  has  any  commerce 
with  his  mafter’s  daughter,  is  buried  alive 
with  her,  and  that  public  ftews  are  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  order  to  obviate  thefe  abufes. 


These 
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These  cuftoms,  indeed,  appear  highly 
iiiconfiftent  and  contradictory.  We  have 
fpoken  ot  them  as  exifting  at  this  pre- 
fent  time :  it  feems  probable,  however, 
that  if  they  do  ’tis  only  amongft  a  fmall 
number  of  Indians  who  are  confin’d  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  for  they  have  been 
abolilhed  in  all  other  places  by  the 
Chriilians. 


CHAR 
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C  H  A  P.  XVII. 

Of  the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Brqfiiians, 

TH  E  Brafilian  favages  never  marry 
their  mothers,  fitters,  or  daughters, 
but  they  have  full  liberty  with  regard  to 
the  other  degrees  of  confangunity.  A 
young  man  is  allow'd  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  as  foon  as  he  becomes  marriageable. 
It  is  not  confidered,  as  in  Europe,  whether 
he  is  capable  of  lupporting  a  family  and 
managing  civil  affairs.  Formerly,  a  young 
Brafilian  had  no  right  to  marry  till  he  had 
killed  an  enemy  •,  but  now,  when  a  young 
favage  has  taken  a  fancy  to  fome  young 
woman,  he  addreffes  himfelf  to  her  parents, 
friend,  or  neighbours,  and  afks  their 
confent  to  marry  her. 

Our  preliminaries  of  marriage  are  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  thefe  favages  :  they  have 

no 
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no  amorous  interviews  before  fnarriagfc* 
nor  do  they  make  any  declaration  of  mar-' 
riage.  The  favage  is  looked  upon  as  the 
young  woman’s  husband  from  the  moment 
that  he  has  obtain’d  content.  Polygamy  is 
held  in  great  efteem  among  them-,  which 
plainly  proves  that  they  are  very  defirous 
of  peopling  the  nation  well.  We  are  told 
that  the  wives  agree  tolerably  well  together, 
but  their  husbands  turn  them  off  upon  the 
moil  frivolous  pretences.  The  husband 
goes  to  bed  as  foon  as  his  wife  is  delivered, 
and  a£ls  the  part  of  a  lying-in- woman  with 
great  art  and  labour,  receiving  the  vifits 
ufual  upon  fuch  occasions,  and  caufing 
himfelf  to  be  attended  as  if  he  was  really 
fick.  He  neverthelefs  aflsithe  part  of  a 
widwife  to  his  fpoufe,  cuts  the  child’s 
naval-firing,  and  beats  its  nofe  flat;  after 
having  walk’d  it  and  painted  it  red  and 
black,  he  goes  to  bed,  and  his  wife  re¬ 
turns  to  her  work.  The  ceremonies  which 
follow  -the  birth  of  the  child  are  ridiculous 
enough.  If  it  be  a  boy,  his  father  laying 
down  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a  knife,  exhorts 

F  him 
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him  to  bravery  and  courage,  and  con  ¬ 
cludes,  by  giving  him  the  name  of  what¬ 
ever  objeft  makes  the  ftrongeit  impreflion 
on  his  mind.  As  foon  as  the  chi  d  is  growru 
up,  his  father  takes  him  along  with  him  in 
order  to  teach  him  the  art  of  war,  which 
confifls  intirely  in  killing  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  The  females  are  brought  up  to 
domeftic  affairs,  and,  as  foon  as  they  have 
given  tokens  of  being  ripe,  a  folemn  feaffc 
is  celebrated  upon  the  occafion. 


CHAR 
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C  HAP.  XVIII, 


T  is  neceffary  to  bbferve  that  polygamy 


is  as  much  in  vogue  in  Caribana,  as 
in  other  parts  of  America.  The  Ca¬ 
ciques  have  a  confxderable  number  of 
wives,  and,  when  they  go  a  journey,  they 
have  fom-e  kept  upon  the  road,  like  our 
horfes. 

The  common  people  are  allow’d  as  ma¬ 
ny  wives  as  they  are  able  or  willing  to 
maintain,  but  they  make  no  difficulty  of 
lending  them  both  to  friends  and  Grangers. 
However,  property  is  no  way  affedted  by 
this  piece  of  gallantry  ;  we  are  neverthelefs 
allured,  that  the  favages  of  Caribana  dif- 


mifs  their  wives  whenever  they  violate 
their  conjugal  faith. 
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Wh  en  a  young  woman  becomes  mar¬ 
riageable,  Hie  is  fhut  up  during  two  years, 
and,  in  all  that  time,  is  not  allow’d  to 
•cut  off  her  hair:  her  parents  endeavour  to 
procure  her  a  fettlement  in  the  world  as 
foon  as  this  term  is  expired* 


T  h  e  ceremony  of  betrothing  is  at  the 
expence  of  their  friends,  who  bring  plenty 
of  provifions  and  wood  to  build  a  hut,  for 
the  future  couple.  One  of  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  friends  cuts  off  his  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  fome  aged  matron  does  the 
fame  to  the  bride,  which  completes  the 
ceremony.. 

They  celebrate  the  feftival  by  eating 
.and  drinking  heartily  ^  the  priefh  then  be¬ 
llows  a  benediction  upon  the  marriage, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country. 
After  'which  he  reftores  the  wife  to  her 
hufband 

’Tis 
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5Tis  to  be  added,  that  flie  only  who  is 
treated  in  this  manner  is  looked  upon  as 
the  lawful  wife  ;  for  the  reft  are  all  upon 
the  footing  of  concubines,  and,  as  fuch, 
are  obliged  to  obey  the  former  as  their 
mi  ft  re  fs. 


# 
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C  H  A  P.  XIX. 


5 the  Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  favages  of 

Darien 

,  *  ' 

POLYGAM  Y  is  irx  ufe  among'  the- la¬ 
vages  of  Darien,  and  they  have  even  a 
privilege  of  felling  their  wives  whenever  they 
ceafe  to  be  agreeable  in  their  eyes.  They 
have  alfo  proftitutes  among  them,  and,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  relations  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  their  daughters  are  very  lavida  of 
their  favours.  They  however  make  ufe  of 
certain  herbs  in  order  to,  procure  abortion, 
j*s  a  premature  pregnancy  is  looked  upon, 
as  infamous, 

As  foon  as  a  young  woman  of  Darien  oi: 
Panama  becomes  marriageable.  Hie  receives 
the  apron,  and  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
appear  in  public.  The  maidens  are  veiled  in 

their 
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their  houfes,  and  even  before  their  father. 
Happily  for  the  girls  they  marry  them  with¬ 
out  delay*  and  by  that  means  render  inef¬ 
fectual  the  allurements  of  that  feducing 
deity*  who  frequently  deftroys  in  a  moment 
all  that  virtue  had  been  inculcating  into 
youth  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  together, 

Co  r  e  al  informs  us,  that  the  Weit-In- 
dians  in  general  declare  for  nature,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  fhould  by  no  means  be 
luffered  to  remain  idle ;  whence  their  men 
and  women  have  not  a  great  while  to  lan¬ 
guid!  ^  nor  do  they  once  make  any  of  thofe 
reflexions  which  might  tend  to  reftrain  the 
failles  of  love.  The  fmall  number  of  adul¬ 
terers,  of  either  fex,  to  be  met  with  amongfc 
thefe  favages,  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  their 
early  marriages,  and  the  eafe  with  which 
they  meet  with  partners  for  life.  There 
is  but  little  ceremony  made  ufe  of  in  their 
marriages  }  all  that  is  required  on  both  Tides*  r 
is  to  afk  each  other  the  queftion  •,  at  lead  a 
young  woman  may  give  intimation  that  die 
defires  fuch  a  one  for  her  hufband,  whereas 

F  4  decency 
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decency  forbids  an  European  woman  from 
making  the  lead  overture.  When  they 
are  fatisded  of  one  another’s  inclinations, 
and  are  agreed  upon  the  matter,  they  mar¬ 
ry  without  any  farther  delay ;  and  every 
gued  that  is  invited  to  the  wedding  brings 
a  prelent  confiding  of  axes,  done,  knives, 
maiz,  eggs,  fruits,  fowls,  harnocks,  and 
-cottonae,  which  they  leave  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hut,  and  withdraw  till  fuc.h  time  as 
the  ceremony  of  making  the  prefent  is 
ended.  After  this  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  begun,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : 
the  bridegroom,  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
prefents  each  of  the  gueds  with  a  great 
gourd-bottle  full'  of  chiealy,  which  is  the 
drink  of  thefe  favages.  All  the  gueds, 
not  excepting  even  the  little  children,  drink 
in  this  manner  at  the  door  then  enter  the 
fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  hold¬ 
ing  their  children.  The  bridegroom’s  fa¬ 
ther  then  harangues  the  adembly,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  bow  and  arrow,  with 
the  point  turn’d  towards  them :  after  that 
he  dances  and  makes  a  thoufand  antiek 

pod  u  res, 
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poll'll  res,  which  throw  him  into  fo  violent 
a  fweat,  that  he  is  at  length  obliged  to  de- 
fill  through  wearinefs.  "W  hen  the  dance  is 
over  he  kneels  down  and  prefents  his  fon 
to  the  bride,  whofe  father,  in  the  like  atti¬ 
tude,  holds  alfo  his  daughter  by  the  hand ; 
but  the  bride’s  father  is  obliged  to  dance 
in  his  turn  before  he  kneels  down.  No 
fooner  are  the  compliments  over  on  both 
Tides,  than  the  brideman  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  run  to  the  fields  with  their  hatchets  in 
their  hands,  leaping  and  fkipping,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  cover  the 
..  ground  where  the  new-married  couple  are 
to  lodge  ;  and  whilft  the  men  are  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  the  bride-maids  alfo  go  there. 
The  bride’s  father  watches  her  for  a  week 
in  the  apartment  where  he  lies.— Is  this  to 
be  afcribed  to  paternal  affection  or  the 
bride’s  unwillingnefs*  who  cannot  prevail 
upon  herfelf  to  rufli  boldly  into  the  arms  of 
a  man?— Authors  give  us  no  information 
upon  this  head;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
fhe  is  a  week  after  delivered  up  to  her  huf- 
band. 

F  5  The. 
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The  fubjeftion  of  their  wives  is  excefe 
five,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d  jr 
but  as  they  have  no  knowlege  of  any  con¬ 
dition  preferable  to  their  own,  they  fhould 
not  be  thought  more  unhappy  upon  that 
account.  Polygamy  is  not  capable  of  cauf- 
ing  the  leafi;  difturbance  in  the  bread:  of  an 
American  wife;  thofe  of  Darien  and  Pana¬ 
ma,  not  only  employ  themfelves  in  domef- 
tick  affairs,  but  alio  in  ploughing,  digging, 
and  grubbing  up  the  ground ;  in  fowing 
mai-z,  in  planting  and  pruning  the  trees. 
Thefe  employments  feem  too  rough  for. 
women,  but  there  is  no  room  for  a  doubt 
that  women  underwent  fuch  toils  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  habit  is  a.  fecund  nature. 

The  women  of  America  have  no  idea 
of  gluttony  oi-excefs;  cards,  balls  and  maf- 
querades,  in  which  European  ladies  take 
fuch  high  delight,  are  utterly  unknown  to 
them.  TIs  probable  they  would  think 
that  way  of  life  as  laborious  as  our  wives- 
would  think  ploughing,  or  following  a 

hufband. 
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a  hufband  to  the  field.  Tho’  the  women 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Panama,  are  obliged  to 
do  every  fort  of  fervile  drudgery,  whether 
in  the  houfe  or  the  field,  and  may  juftly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Haves  of  their  hufbands 
they  acquit  themfelves  of  every  duty,  with 
fo  much  expedition  and  chearfulnefs,  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  it  choice,  not 
necefiity.  They  are,  generally  fpeaking, 
eomplaifant  and  obliging,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers,  on  whom  they  often  bellow  thofe 
favours  to  which  their  hufbands  only  have 
a  right.  The  women  are  very  dutiful  and 
obedient  to  their  hufbands,  who  in  return,, 
are  equally  tender  and  affedionate. 


i  > 
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C  H  A  P.  XX. 


Of  the  marriages  of  the  J ass  ages  of  New 

Grenada 


"^HESE  favages  are  as  favourable  to 
polygamy  as  any  people  of  America, 
but  they  do  not  marry  in  thofe  degrees  of 
confanguinity  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
lav/  of  nature  a  brother,  for  example^ 
never  marries  his  filler.  The  Caciques  have 
the  privilege  of  marrying  a  considerable 
number  of  wives,  and  the  children  of  his 
i  favourite  wife  are  looked  upon  as  the  true 
and  lawful  heirs.. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP.  XXL 


Of  the  marriages,  of  the  Bramins. 


’T  is  the  firft  care  of  thofe  Bramins  that: 
have  fons,  to  marry  them  in  their  early 
youth  *,  fuch  as  are  wealthy  and  opulent  are* 
more  impatient  to  fee  their  fons  married 
than  the  poor:  but  thofe  of  the  three -firft 
cads,  delay  marrying  them  till  fuch  time 
as  they  have  received  the  Dffandhem.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  are  obliged  to.  chufe  young  wo? . 
men  that  have  not  yet  the  marks  of  pu¬ 
berty.,  The  parents  of  fuch  young  girls 
as  have  them  before  marriage,  do  their  ut- 
moft  to  conceal  that  circumftance,  for  fear 
it  fhould  be  an  obftrudtion  to  their  ever 
being  married:  but,  when  parents  are  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this,  they  provide  for  their 
fpns  girls  ft  ill  younger. . 

✓  9  B  A  • 
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This  cuftom  is  not  as  fhri<5tly  obferved 
amongft  the  Settreas  as  the  Bramins  ;  but 
thofe  who  conform  themfelves  to  it  are  al¬ 
ways  fire  of  meeting  with  a  particular 
refpefl.  Omens  are  always  confidered  with 
the  moll  exafl  attention  by  aBramin,  who 
afks  a  young  woman  in  marriage  for  his 


fan.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to  defer  the  bufi- 
nefs  to  another  day,  when  the  prefages 
happen  not  to  be  favourable ;  he  again 
puts,  it  off  if  the  fecond  fign  does  not 
prove  more  aufpicious  ^  but  he  lays  aficle 
all  thoughts  of  the  match  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  a  third  time,  being  firmly  perfuaded 
that  it  cannot  choofe  but  be  unhappy. 
Vfhen  a  Bramin  is  going  upon  fuch  an  af¬ 
fair,  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen. 


he  entirely  relinquilhes  it  if  he  fhouki 
happen  to  fee  one. 


Avery  extraordinary  cuftom  prevails 
amongft  the  Yeinojas,  and  that  is  the  melt¬ 
ing  down  a  half-pagod  or  half-ducat  of 
gold :  his  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  omen. 

when 
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when  the  gold,  thus  melted  down,  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  fhining  hue,  but  they  change 
their  refolutions  when  it  happens  to  be 
dull*,  the  Bramins,  however,  look  upon 
this  kind  of  augury  as  ridiculous. 

When  a  young  woman  is  fought  for  in, 
marriage,  her  father  defires  to  fee  his  fu¬ 
ture  fon-in-law,  and  then  makes  an  enqui¬ 
ry  into  his  fubflance.  He  gives  him  leave 
to  vifit  her  in  prefence  of  her  parents,  if 
matters  turn  out  to  his  fatisfadaon.  If  the 
young  couple  happen  to  like  each  other 
they  are  married  diredtly. 

When,  the  Soudras  marry  their  daugh¬ 
ters  they  exact  a  certain  fum  of  money 
from  the  lover,  over-and-above  his  bar¬ 
gain;  and  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to 
have  it  thought  they  fell  their  daughters^ 
they  call  this  a  gift.  A  fortunate  day  is 
chofen  as  foon  as  the  parties  are  agreed, 
for  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  fet 
down  in  the  calender  of  this  people.. 
Then  the  relations  on  both  fides  meet  and 

per- 
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perform  a  ceremony,  which  anfwers  to  our 
bethrothings.  The  father  of  the  bride  pre- 
fents  Bethel  to-  the  relations  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  declares  to  the  company  that 
he  has  given  his  daughter  to  --N.—  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  family  of  the  perfons  prelent.. 
When  this  is  done,  the  bridegroom's  rela¬ 
tions  give  Bethel  to  thofe  of  the  bride,  when 
they  make  the  fame  declaration,  and  call 
thofe  who  are  prefent  to  witnefs :  this  be¬ 
ing  perform’d  the  couple  are  married,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  a  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  for 
marriages  are  not  lawful  in  all  feafons* 
The  months  of  February,  May,  June, 
Qdlober,  and  the  beginning  of  November, 
are  fet  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
ceremony,  as  alfo  certain  ftated  hours  in 
thefe  months  y  all  which  they  obferve  very 
carefully.  They  kindle  the  fire  Hornam 
with  the  wood  of  Ravafitow,  when  the 
time  for  confummating  the  marriage  is 
come.  The  Bramin  pronounces  the  bene¬ 
diction,  and  then  the  bridegroom  takes  three 
handfuls  of  rice,  and  throws  it  on  the 
bride’s  head,  who  does  the  fame  by  him. 

The. 
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The  bride’s  father  thereupon  clothes  her 
in  a  drefs  fuited  to  his  condition,  and 
wafhes  the  bridegroom’s  feet,  whilft  the 
bride’s  mother  pours  out  the  water.  This 
being  done,  the  father  puts  his  daughter’s 
hand  in  his  own,  puts  water  into  it,  forne 
pieces  of  money,  and,  giving  it  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  fays  at  the  fame  time,  “  I  now 
“  confign  you  to  the  power  of  another,  and 
tc  claim  no  further  authority  over  you.5’ 

The  tali,  which  is.  a  ribbon  with  a-  gold¬ 
en  head  hanging  to  it,  is  kept  in  readinefs* 
and,  being  fhewn  to  the  company,  fome 
prayers  and  benedictions  are  pronounced ; 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it  and  hangs 
it  about  the  bride’s  neck.  This  knot  is 
what  fecures  him  the  pofleflion  of  her,  for 
before  the  tying  on  of  the  tali,  all  the 
other  ceremonies  might  have  been  ren¬ 
der’d  ineffectual  ;  for  it  has  fometimes 
happened  that,  when  the  bridegroom  was 
going  to  fix  it  on,  the  bride’s  father  has 
difcover’d  his  diffatisfaCtion  at  the  bride- 

m 

groom’s  gift,  whereupon  another  making 
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a  more  coniiderable  offer,  has  carried  her 
off  with  the  father’s  eonfent :  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  becomes  indiffoluble  the  moment  the 
tali  is  put  on,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
hufband  the  tali  is  burnt  with  him,  to  fig- 
nify  that  the  marriage-bands  are  broken. 
The  whole  marriage  ceremony  concludes 
with  an  entertainment,  which  the  bride’s 
father  gives  to  their  common  friends  ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  days  of  this,  feftivity  alms  are 
given  to  the  poor,  and  the  fire  Hornam  is 
kept  in. 

On  the  feventh  day  the  new-married 
couple  fet  out  for  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
to  which  they  frequently  go  by  torch-light. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  in  a 
fedan,  and  pafs  through  the  chief  ftreets  of 
the  city,  attended  by  their  friends,  who 
accompany  them  on  horfeback  or  mounted 
on  elephants.  If  the  bride’s  tender  age 
makes  confummation  impoffible,  her  rela¬ 
tions  don’t  leave  her  above  three  or  four 
days  in  her  huftand’s  houfe,  which  being; 
expired  fhe  is  brought  back  to  that  of  her 

father  ^ 
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father;  but  if  ffie  is  arrived  at  puberty  fhe 
flays  with  her  hufband. 

The  Bramins,  or  children  of  the  Bra¬ 
in  ins,  no  longer  go  by  that  name  when 
they  are  married,,  but  aflume  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Grahaflas,  and  on  that  occahon  they 
add  three  firings  more  to  the  dfandem, 
which  is  a  kind  of  little  fhoulder- belt  made 
of  three  firings,  each  of  which  has  nine- 
threads  of  cotton,  which  the  Bramins  only 
are  allow’d  to  wear.  ’Tis  to  be  obferv’d, 
that  a  child  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  Rramin 
’till  after  he  has  received  this  belt  in  form. 
They  are  obliged  to  increafe  the  dfandem 
in  the  above  manner  every  ten  years,  and; 
at  the  birth  of  every  child  :  but  though  the 
vedam  flrictly  enjoins  this  obfervance,  they 
often  neglebt  it. 

The  Bramins,  who  are  not  allow’d  to¬ 
ga  with  their  ftomachs  bare,  think  them 
diffidently  covered  when  they  have  got 
thefe  firings  on.  The  above-mention¬ 
ed  think  it  below  the  dignity  of  their 

cha- 
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character  to  marry  women  of  another  caft ; 
not  but  that  home  of  them,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  in  love,  marry  women  of  an 
inferior  ca  r,  when  difiatisfied  with  their 
father’s  choice.  But  their  marrying  a  wo¬ 
man  of  the  cafe  of  the  Soudras,  or  common 
people,  is  thought  to  be  fo  criminal  an  ac¬ 
tion,  that  if  a  Bramin  happens  to  have  any 
children  by  fuch  a  one,  he  is  excluded 
heaven  as  long  as  that  unworthy  race  con¬ 
tinues  upon  earth. 

’Tis  recorded  in  their  Poranes  or  Chro¬ 
nicles,  that  the  Bramin  Sandragcupeti  Na- 
raia  was  feized  with  the  deepeft  affli&ion 
when  his  fon  Barth  roukem,  whom  he  had 
had  by  a  wife  of  the  call  of  the  Soudras, 
had  married  three  hundred  wives,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  their  numerous  defendants  would 
deprive  him  of  celeirial  bids  for  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  years.  Xnceft  is  one  of  the  five  fins 
that  are  pardoned  with  moil  difficulty. 
The  vedam,  which  has  the  fame  authority 
among  thefe  people  as  the  bible  among 
us,,  condemns  the  man  guilty  of  it,  to? 
•  s  -  -  l.ofe 
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lofcthe  parts  with  which  he  committed  the 
crime ;  and  as  they  will  not  fulfer  the 
wound  to  be  drelfed,  the  operation  is  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  death;  but  the  woman 
efcapes  with  impunity,  it  being  taken  for 
granted  that  die  was  feduced  by  the  man. 

The  degrees  of  confanguinity  among 
them,  are  pretty  nearly  the  fame  as  amonglt 
us,  excepting  that  they  allow  the  marrying 
of  two  fillers.  They  make  a  diftindtion 
between  coufin-germans  and  nieces  :  a  man 
may  marry  the  daughter  of  his  aunt  by  the 
father’s  fide,  or  their  filler’s  daughter  :  but 
were  they  to  marry  their  unckle’s  daughter 
by  the  father’s  fide,  or  their  brother’s 
daughter,  the  marriage  would  be  look’d 
upon  as  incelluous.  The  Soudras,  who 
are  lefs  fcrupulous  upon  this  head,  marry 
their  brother  or  filler’s  daughter  indiffer¬ 
ently.  As  polygamy  is  permitted  by  the 
vedam,  that  article  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  four  caltes,  and  mention  is  made  in 
the  Poranes  of  feveral  Bramins,  whofe  re¬ 
putation  received  no  blemifh  from  a  plu¬ 
rality 
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rallty  of  wives.  When  the  Bramins  marry, 
the  people  have  notice  of  the  wedding- 
day  by  a  pandal,  which  is  a  kind  of  arbour 
-or  bower,  raifed  before  the  door  of  young 
married  people. 

When  aBramin  finds  that  his  wife  has 
violated  her  conjugal  fidelity,  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  confine  her  at  home,  but  muft 
take  care  to  keep  his  difgrace  fecret  from 
the  world.  Some  rather  choofe  to  diffem- 
ble  an  affair  of  this  nature,  and  guard  a- 
gainft  it  for  the  future,  especially  if  they 
love  their  wives,  and  are  abfolutely  bent 
upon  enjoying  them.  But  when  once  the 
crime  becomes  the  object  of  public  noto¬ 
riety,  the  other  Bramins  confider  the  houfe 
as  polluted,  and  refufe  to  eat  or  even  to 
enter  into  it;  in  which  cafe  the  huf- 
band  prepares  a  feafl,  and  invites  the  Bra¬ 
mins  and  Sansjafiis  to  partake  of  it.  ’Tis 
proper  to  explain,  in  this  place,  the  term 
Sansjafiis ;  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  auftere 
fed;  thofe  who  are  of  it  affed  a  much 
greater  abftinence  than  the  other  Bramins, 

ab- 
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ahftaining  from  marriage,  betel,  and  all 
pleafures  in  general :  they  make  but  one 
meal  a  day,  and  live  on  alms.  The  Bra- 
mins  then,  and  Sansjafiis  being  invited, 
the  adulterefs  waits  upon  the  guefts  on 
this  occafion :  and  when  once  the  Bramins 
Jiave  vouchfafed  to  take  any  victuals  from 
)ier,  the  reft  of  the  company  make  no 
fcruple  to  follow  their  example :  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  hufband  is  allowed  to 
keep  his  wife  as  before,  without  incurring 
any  infamy. 


ar  afe  &  “w 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Chinefe. 
f  1HE  Chinefe  obferve  a  very  extraor- 


JL  dinary  cuftom  in  their  marriages  * 
previously  to  the  folemnization  of  their 
nuptials,  they  put  on  mourning,  and  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  manner  of  gay  amufements 
for  three  days.  Their  reafon  for  obferving 
this  cuflom  is  as  follows  ;  the  Chinefe  look 

t 

upon  the  marriage  of  their  children  as  a 
Symbol  or  representation  of  their  own 
death,  becaufe  they  then  become  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  the  father,  pay 
him  no  compliments  on  this  occafion ;  and 
in  cafe  they  make  him  any  prefents,  never 
fay  a  word  concerning  the  intended  nup¬ 
tials.  We  are  farther  inform’d,  that  the 
Chinefe  marry  their  children  in  a  very  ten¬ 


der 
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'derage,  and  without  regard  to  the ancllna- 
■dons  of  either  of  the  parties  :  nay, -they  a::e 
fometirnes  contracted  on -their  birth-days, 
-and  obliged  to  fulfil  the  contrail  as  foen  as 
•they  come  of  age. 

We  are  inform’d  by  Gentil,  -in  his  tra¬ 
vels  into  China,  that  intimate  friends, 
whofe  wives  are  with  child,  often  engage 
"themfelves,  bv  a  folcmn  promife,  to  inter¬ 
marry  their  future  off- fp ring,  unkfs  they 
Should  happen  to  prove  of  the  fame  fex.  T  o 
;  this  he  adds,  that  the  folemnity  of  the  pro- 
mnife  confifts  in  tearing  their  garments  afun- 
der,  and  interchangeably  delivering  apart 
thereof  one  to  the  other.  The  two  fathers 
-fail,  and  make  a  private  offering  to  the 
fouls  of  their  anceltors,,  as  foen  as  ever  this 
‘marriage  treaty  commences.  5Tis  uncom¬ 
mon  a  men  git  people  of  condition  to  buy 
and  fell  wives,  but  very  frequent  amonglt 
thole  of  the  lower  fort :  the  former  always 
attach  themfelves  to  one  lawful  wife,  and 
her  they  choofe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  moll 
fuitable  to  the  married  Hate,  Their  pur- 

O  chafed 
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chafed  wives,  miftreffes,  and  concubines, 
are  only  look’d  upon  as  fervants  to  this 
governefs  or  head  of  the  family.  The 
title  of  mother  belongs  to  her  alone,  and 
it  is  for  her  death  alone  that  the  children 
of  the  others  go  into  mourning. 

We  are  told  in  Purchas’s  Extradls  of  Voy¬ 
ages,  that  the  wives  of  inferior  rank  raife 
iffue  for  their  miftreffes,  juft  as  the  hand¬ 
maids  did  amongft  the  antient  patriarchs, 
whofe  wives,  fuffered  them  to  be  deliver’d 
upon  their  laps.  The  concubines  of  China, 
are  made  ufe  of  to  propagate  the  family, 
which  end  being  anfwered,  they  are  liable 
to  be  treated  by  the  lawful  wife  as  Hagar 
was  by  Sarah.  We  are  farther  inform’d, 
that  the  father  of  a  family,  when  he  finds 
himfelf  over-burthened  by  children,  and 
does  not  care  to  diminifh  his  ftock  of  wives, 
makes  no  fcruple  of  felling  the  former  for 
flaves,  as  we  do  cattle.  Some  parents, 
indeed,  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  in 
circumftances,  redeem  their  children,  be¬ 
ing  poftefs'd  of  a  privilege  of  repurchasing 

them 
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them  at  the  price  for  which  they  •  fold 
them. 


?Tis  cufiomary  am  on  git  the  Ghinefe  for 
a  youth,  who  makes  overtures  to  a  young 
woman  and  meets  with  fuccefs,  to  make 
the  bride’s  father  a  prefen  f  proportioned  to 
his  circumfhnces.  It  has  been  thought  by 
fame,  that  the  univerfal  report  of  travel¬ 
lers  that  the  Chifiefe  are  acculfomed  to 
buy  their  wives,  may  have  owed  its  rife  to 
this  practice.  ’Tis,  however,  generally 
acknowleo-ed  that  the  Chinefe  fathers  re- 

O 

quire  fome  depofit  when  they  difpofe  of 
their  daughters.  The  bride's  father  is 
likewife  obliged  to  give  her  fame  houfehold- 
goods  and  a  fum  of  money,  according  to 
his  abilities,  beiides  fervants  to  attend  her, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  purehafe  money  paid  him  by  the 
bridegroom.  The  lover  makes  his  mi  ft  re  is 
a  prefer. t  of  fome  jewels,  and  other  things 
of  value,  after  thefe  previous  fteps,  which 
may  be  properly  look’d  upon  as  the  plight¬ 
ing  their  troth  to  each  other,  have  been 
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taken*  When  Hie  has  told  him  her  name, 
aftrologers  have  recourfe  to  the  fecrets  of 
their  arts,  in  order  to  choofe  an  aufpicious 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  All 
the  effects  of  the  bride  are  carried  out  of 
her  father’s  houfe,  in  a  folemn  and  public 
manner,  on  the  wedding- eve* 

To  conclude :  the  bridegroom,  on  his 
wedding-day,  goes  out  to  meet  the  bride, 
who  is  carried  in  a  fort  of  litter*  In  fome 
provinces  fltuated  towards  the  fouth,  the 
bridegroom  fends  a  chair  to  his  bride  in  the 
night-time  ;  this  chair,  which  opens  on  the 
outfide,  is  attended  by  feveral  friends  and 
relations*,  all  plentifully  provided  with 
lanthorns  and  flambeaux* 

Amongst  thefe  ceremonies  of  the  Chi- 
xaefe,  there  is  one  worthy  of  notice;  and 
that  is,  that  as  foon  as  the  bride  quits  her 
own  mother  flic  is  clofe  locked  up  in  this 
chair,  the  key  of  which  is  fent  diredtly  to 
her  mother-in-law,  who,  upon  the  bride’s 
arrival  at  the  bridegroom’s  houfe,  opens 

the 
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the  chair,  and  prefents  the  lady  to  her  ion. 


The  following  ceremony  is  no  lets  re¬ 
markable  :  when  the  priefts  behold  the 
bride  at  a  diftance,  they  fhew  her  feveral 
golden  plates  fhaped  like  half  moons ■  v  thefe 
they  prelent  to  her,  wilbing  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fbe  may  not  prove  as  fickle  and 
inconftant  as  the  planet  they  reprefent. 
The  Chinefe  have  great  faith  in  thefe 
baubles,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  thev 
are  endued  with  a  virtue  capable  of  fecur- 
ing  to  them  the  love  and  affection  of  their 
wives.  After  this  the  new-married  couple 
repair  to  forne  pagod,  where  falling  upon 
their  knees  before  the  images  of  their  an- 
ceflors,  they  pay  them:  a  kind  of  religious 
adoration  •,  they  from  thence  withdraw  to 
a  feparate  apartment,  in  order  to  pay  their 
filial  refpects  to  their  parents,,  as  their  duty 
requires.  The  bride  is  then  conducted  by 
her  mother-in-law  and  attendants  to  the 


chamber  prepared  for  her,,  where  fhe  is  to 
live  retired  from  the  fight  of  all  mankind 


but  her  hufband.  She  is  furnifhed  with 
feveral  finging  birds,  and  agreeable  lap- 
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dogs,  to  affiufe  her  in  this  retirement. 
3Tis  laid  that  the  emperor  of  China  caufes 
the  lady,  whom  he  Intends  to  honour  as 
a  bride,  to  be  ftriClly  examined  by  the 
moil  fkilful  matrons:  it  is  not  enough 
that  fhe  be  young,  virtuous,  above,  witty, 
and  beautiful.  Thefe  experienced  exami¬ 
ners  furvey  her  naked  from  head  to  foot, 
and  pry  into  her  inoft  concealed  qualifica¬ 
tions.  And  when  they  have  made  an  ac¬ 
curate  fcrutiny  into  all  her  defeats  and  per¬ 
fections,  they  make  her  run  till  fhe  is  hot 
and  almoft  out  of  breath,  that  they  may 
form  a  right  judgement  of  the  good  or  ill 
quality  of  her  fweat :  fmee,  fiiould  it  have 
an  offenfive  fcent,  it  would  be  fufHcient  to 
disqualify  the  lady  for  the  honour  intend¬ 
ed  her. 

There  is  fomething,  no  lefs  remarkable, 
in  the  manner  of  bellowing  a  hufband  on  a 
princefs  of  the  blood  royal.  When  fhe  is 
to  be  married,  twelve  young  gentlemen, 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  chofen  ^ 
thefe  muft  be  endued  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree 
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gree  of  fprighdinefs  and  activity.  The 
princefs  is  concealed  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace,  to  which  thefe  candidates  are 
brought ;  fiie  is  at  leafure  to  fee  and  furvey 
them  without  the  lead  danger  of  being 
feen  or  interrupted-  in  her  examination. 
At  lad  (he  pitches  upon  two  of  them, 
whom  fne  caufes  to  be  prefen  ted  to  the 
emperor,  that  his  imperial  rnajeiiy  may  be 
graciouily  plealed  to  nominate  one  of  them 
for  his  ion  in  law.  In  this  country,  there- 
fore,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  received 
extraordinary  endowments  from  nature, 
has  good  grounds  to  entertain  hopes  of 
advancing  his  fortune  fooner  or  later. 
*Tis  not  id  eafy  to  determine  whether  the 
Roman  ladies,  who,  if  we  may  believe 
Juvenal  and  Petronius,  wrere  experienced 
judges  in  the  fame  way,  had  likew.Te  the 
liberty  to  examine  the  fliape  and  features 
of  their  lovers;  or  whether  they  had  any 
other  expedient  which  might  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  as  well  as  this  cuftom  efbablifhed 
in  favour  of  the  Chinefe  prince  lies.  All 
that  is  known  concerning  them  is,  that 
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their  taffe  was  in  general  very  juff,.and  thafe: 
they  paid  very  well  for  the  choice  they  made*. 
This  is  evident  from  that  paffage  of  Juve¬ 
nal.  who  tells  us,  that  many  men  in  his, 
time,,  made  fortunes  by  their  conceal’ck 
abilities.  Thus  in  fatyr 

Quern  tulit.  ad  eedum  vettiU-  vcftca  beat#* 

And  again, 

Cum  te  fummov.eanl  qui  t  eft  ament  a  merentun 
noftibus. 


But,  upon  mature  deliberation,  the  rights, 
and  privileges  of  the  Chinefe  princeffes  can¬ 
not  properly  be  compared  to  the  Roman; 
practice,  nor  to  thole  difcoveries  which 
feme  ladies  in  France,,  and  elfe where,  have 
made  amongft  their  valets  and  coachmen  ^ 
after  having  made  a  review  of  all  their  gab  : 
lams  from  the  king!  down  to.the  porter.. 

Dapper  informs  us,  that  the  Chinefe  are 
not  allow’d  to.  marry  whilft  they  are  in 
mourning  for  their  parents  j  and  when 
hidden  and  unexpected  death  happens  in  a : 
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family,  it  puts  a  flop  to  all  former  engage¬ 
ments  ;  fo  that  a  man  who  is  even  betroth¬ 
ed  or  folemly  promifed,  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  his  father  or  mother,  is  obliged  to*  defer 
the  marriage  till  the  mourning  be  over. 
Hence  it  often  times  comes  to  pafs  that, 
after  the  corps  of  the  deceafed  has  been  in- 

terr’d  (which  is  not  till  feveral  months 
after  his  death)  and  the  time  of  mourning 

is  expired,,  the  relations  of  the  party  pro¬ 
mifed  give' the  young,  lady  a' free  liberty  in 
writing  to  marry  whoever  fhe  thinks  pro¬ 
per  :  the  relations  of  the  intended  bride 
feldom  make  any  new  treaty  till  the  time 
of  mourning  iselapfed;  They  then1  write 
to  the  young  gentleman,  and  give  him  air 
invitation^  to  renew  his  former  engage¬ 
ments::  if  he  denies  this  the  young  lady  is, 
abfolutely  difcharged. 

i 

BoTinfexes  are  alike  obliged  by  the  lav/. 
Good  manners  and  decorum  are  fo  much* 
attended  to  by  them*  that  iris  confidered 
as  a  crime  to  marry  whilft  any  near  relation1 
is  in  prifons  and  he  who  breaks  this  lawv 
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is  obnoxious  to  the  fame  punifhment  as  an 
unnatural  and  inhuman  fon.  Their  widows 

nn;,f 

are  at  liberty  to  marry,  again.  However 
ladies  of  quality,  tho’  ever  fo  young  and 
gay,  dare  feldom  attempt  a  fecond  alliance. 
They  are  obliged  to  give  a  proof  of  their 
virtue,  by  living  retired  with  their  fathers- 
in-law  in  the  flavifh.  ftate  of  celibacy. 
How  unreasonable  is  this  point  of  honour, 
which  ftifles.  the  voice  of  nature  in  a  widow 
whofe  inclinations  correfpond  with  her 
warmeft  dictates.!  If,  indeed,  the  inftinft 
by  which  one  lex  is  prompted  to  wifh  for 
the  fociety  of  the  other,  could  be  totally 

eradicated  by  the  lofs  of  a  hulband,  the 
Situation  of  fuch  a  woman  would  feem 
lefs  deplorable.  There  is,  however,  fome 
reafoii  to  imagine,  that  their  cafe  is  com* 
paffionated  by  fome  charitable  and  well- 
difpofed  perfons. 

We  are  inform’d,  moreover,  that  a  young 
lady  feldom  cares  to  marry  a  widower. 
A  hufband  has  power  not  only  to  put  away 
his  wife  when  guilty  of  adultery,  but  to 

difpt 
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difpofe  of  her  to  whom  he  pleaies,  and  buy 
another.  He  is  not,  however,  allowed  to 
expofe  her  to  fale  without  very  good  rea~ 
ions:  and  if  he  fhotfd  prefume  id  to  do, 
both  buyer  and  feller  are  obnoxious  to  a 
fevere  punifhment  ^  but  this,  notwithftand- 
ing,  the  firft  hufband  is  under  no  obligation 
to  take  her  again. 

Though  the  Chinefe  have  been  thought 
to  carry  their  jealoufy  a  great  length,  they 
have  one  cuflom  which  fee  ms  to  be  a  re¬ 
markable  exception  to  it  •,  and  that  is,  that 
feme  of  them  marry  with  no  other  intent 
but  to  be  complaifant  hufbands  }  and  thefe, 
if  we  may  believe  Father  le  Comte,  are  fo 
eafy  and  indulgent,  that  they  give  their 
wives  free  liberty  to  grant  the  lait  favour 
to  whoever  they  think  proper :  nay,  that  is 
the  very  condition  upon  which  they  marry, 
and  thofe  of  the  fraternity  (for  there  is  a 
fraternity  of  this  nature  eftablifhed  in 
China)  have  no  right  to  hinder  any  liber¬ 
tine  from  frequenting  their  houfes,  and 
cuckolding  them  at  pleasure.  Thefe  fa- 
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mi  lies,  however^  are-  fo.  much  dlipilecf,,  - 
and  fo,  notorioufy  fcandalons  in  China,, 
that  their  children  can.:  never  hope  for  pro¬ 
motion,  or  be- put  into  the  poffieffion  of; 
any  public  office  what  foe  ver,  let  their  merifc 
and  talents  be  ever,  fo,  great,. 
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C  H  A  P:  XXIII: 


Marriage  Ceremonies:  of:  the  Perfumss. 


was-.  formerly  not  merely  to 


JL  lerated,..  but  authorifed  amongft  thee 
clergy  of  Perfia  by  the  Magi ».  Dr.  Prh 
deaux,  in  hisshiftory  of  the  Jews,  informs  - 
us,  that  fuch  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  as  were  - 
ipru ng  from ,  a  fon  married,  to  his  mother, 
were,  looked  upon  as.-,  moll  worthy  to* 
be  advanced  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities  and. 
preferments.  This  Lucretius  exprelfes  in> 
the  following  verfe  :: 

Nam  magus ?  ex<  niatre^  &  mto  ■  gignatur  ■ 
oportet. 

In •  this  Zoroaft'er  adfed '  the  par  t  of  a  politic  - 
oian,  knowing  that- the  - Perham  monarchs 
had  a  ftrong  inclination,  that  wav,  andi 


therefore,  he,  countenanced  the  profeeutiom 
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of  fuch  amours,  the  better  to  eftablifh  his 
intended  reformation,  as  this  piece  of 
complaifance  could  not  fail  of  foothing 
their  confciences,  when  they  found  them- 
felves  allow'd  to  gratify  their  favourite 
paffions  by  the  precepts  of  their  religion. 

The  priefls  are  at  prefent  allowed  to 
marry  but  one  wife,  unlefs  fne  prove  bar¬ 
ren  :  when  that  happens  it  is  lawful  for 
them  to  take  another,  in  order  to  have 
id  tie,  but  that  not  without  the  approbation 
and  confent  of  the  firft  wife. 

If  we  may  be  allow’d  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  Perfian  wives,  from  the  conduct 
of  thofe  of  Europe,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  few  of  them  are  fo  good- 
matured  as  to  forego  their  conjugal  right 
in  favour  of  another,  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  their  own  barrennefs. 

The  Gaures  or  Guebres,  the  etymolo¬ 
gical  fenfe  of  which  term  is  infidels  or  un¬ 
believers  was  the  name  given  to  thofe 
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who  retained  the  religion  of  the  Magi ; 
when  after  the  defeat  of  Yefdezerd,  the 
laid  Perfian  monarch  who  profefied  it,  the 
Mahometan  caliphs  refolved  to  propagate 
their  own  fuperftition,  by  the  fwordg  the 
Gaures,  I  fay,  are  follicitous  about  nothing 
more  than  getting  a  numerous  oflf-fpring. 
This  they  call  adding  numbers  to  the  faith¬ 
ful;  and,  according  to  their  belief.  Rich 
increafe  of  their  prolific  Rock  will  be  im¬ 
puted  to  them  as  a  merit,  provided  they 
are  lawfully  begotten. 

The  Muhads,  or  ecclefiaftical  fuperin- 
tendants,  and  the  Archimagi’s,  or  fove- 
reign  pontiffs  of  the  Magi,  are  not  how¬ 
ever  at  liberty  to  marry  a  fecond  wife. 
’Tis  cuftomary  there  to  folemnize  mar¬ 
riages  in  churches ;  and  after  the  parents  on 
both  fides  have  confented  to  the  match, 
and  fettled  the  bride’s  dowry,  &c.  the 
priefl  who  is  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
ratifies  and  confirms  all  the  marriage  arti¬ 
cles,  and  gives  them  a  blefiing  fuitable  to 
th.e  occafion;  that  is,  he  wifhes  them  a 
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long  life  and  a  numerous  iffue.  We  neecP 
not  doubt  but  he  adds  Ills  prayers  for  the 
long  continuance  of  their  mutual  peace 
and  tranquility.  This  laft  is  an  eJTential 
point,  every  married  couple  ought  to  make 
fuch  a  wifh  the  chief  fubjedt  of  their  ejacu¬ 
latory  devotions.  Perhaps,  however,  this, 
prayer,  which  mull  be  allow’d  to  be  more: 
neceffary  tiian  any  other  whatfoever,  may 
be  the  moll  neg'iefted  of  alL- 

To  return  to  our  fubjefb ;  when  the- 
bride  is  given  to  die  bridegroom,  the  pried 
throws  grafs  on  both  their  heads,  lights  a. 
ire  and,  after  having  tied  the  hems  of  their 
garments  together,,  leads  them  round  it  in 
proceiTiom  An  elegant  entertainment  andi 
amufements  of  various  kinds  accompany  the:’ 
ceremony,  but  the  company  never  exceeds . 
the  bounds  of  moderation ;  nobody  drinks  , 
to  excels y;  no  fmutty  difeourfe,  nor  inde¬ 
cency  of  any  kind,  is  tolerated.  No  crime 
is  looked  upon  in  a  more  odious  light,  or 
jjunifhed  more  feverely  than  drunkennefs  : ; 
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the  perfon  guilty  of  it  is.  even  liable  to 
communication. 

Drunkenness  was. ever  held  in  the  ut- 
molt  deteflation  by  the  Perfians ;  infomuch* 
that  the  Sophies  themfelves  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  tocaroufe  and  drink  to  accefs  above- 
©nee  in  a  twelvemonths 

Lord, .in  his  hiftory  of  the  religion5 of  the* 
antient  Perfians,  informs  us,,  that  the  Gaures- 
admit  of  five  different  kinds  of  lawful  marria- 
ges.  FirfB*  that  of  children  who  are  not  of 
age.  Secondly,  that  of  widowers  with  a  fe- 
cond  wife.  Thirdly,  that  of  a  man  or  woman 
who >  marries.  by  choice,  and  without  any 
recommendation  of  friends..  Fourthly* 
that  of  a  young,  perfon  who  dies  in  a  flate 
of  celebacy :  when  that  happens  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  folemnized  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  perfon ;  it  being  a  received 
opinion  amongfl  the  Gaures,  that  the* 
marriage  flate  is,,  of  all  others,  the  bap- 
piefl  in  the  next  world.  *Tis  prefumed, 
however,  that  earthly  hufbands  will  never* 
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envy  them  the  tranfports  and  extafies  that 
refult  from  thence.  Fifthly*  that  of  marriage 
by  adoption,  which  may  be  properly  fo 
called  when  any  one  Hands  father  to  the 
perfon  adopted,  and  the  perfon  made  choice 
of  for  her  partner. 

The  marriage  is  always  celebrated  very 
late,  generally  about  midnight.  The 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  feat  themfelves 
clofe  by  each  other  on  a  bed,  two  hyf- 
bads,  or  priefts,  fit  over  againft  them,  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  priefls  fit  the  relations 
with  their  hands  full  of  rice,  as  being  the 
emblem  of  fruitfulnefs.  The  prieft  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  bridegroom,  lays  the  fore 
finger  of  his  right  hand  on  the  bride’s  fore¬ 
head,  and  puts  the  queflion  to  her.  Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  huf- 
band  ?  She  anfwers,  Yes:  and  then  the 
prieft  concerned  for  her,  afks  the  bride¬ 
groom  whether  he  will  have  her  for  his 
wedded  wife,  who  anfwers  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  They  then  join  hands,  and  the 

bride- 
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bridegroom  gives  his  bride  fome  few 
pieces  of  gold  to  confirm  the  contract, 
and  prove  that  he  will,  for  the  future, 
provide  for  her  upon  all  occafions.  After 
this  a  large  quantity  of  rice  is  ftrew’d  over- 
their  heads.  Then  the  priefts  and  relations 
bids  them,  and  pray  for  their  health  and 
happinefs.  The  whole  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  before  the  fire. 

The  Sadder,  which  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Zenda  or  Zendevafta,  a  collection 

of  twelve  volumes,  which  contained  the 

r  •  •  ■ 

dodrine  of  Zoroafter  enjoins  them  ex- 

-  • 

preily  to  marry  very  young,  and  to  take 
to  wife  no  woman  that  is  not  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  :  for  it  is  ailed ged  that  fuch  will  be 
obedient  to  their  hufbands,  and  affent  to 
every  thing  they  fay  or  do,  v/ithout  rnur- 
mer  or  reply. 

Were  it  true  that  pafiive  obedience 
and  non-re fi fiance  are  better  pradifed  by 


wives 
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wives  amongft  the  Gaures  than,  in  any. 
other  nation,  it  would,  doubtlefs,  occa- 
lion  a  multitude  of  apoftacies  and  prove 
-of  dangerous  confequenee  to  the  other 
religions, 
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C  H  A  P.  XXIV. 


Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Japanefe 


H  E  Japanefe,  generally  {peaking* 


A  marry  but  one  wife ;  but  to  make 
tip  for  this,  they  are  allowed  to  turn  her  off 
whenever  they  think  proper,  and  that  on 
the  flighted;  and  moil  trivial  occaflons. 
Left  flie  fhould  boaft  of  having  enriched 
her  hufband,  or  accommodated  his  affairs* 
fhe  never  brings  any  fortune  *,  fo  great  is 
the  vanity  of  the  Japanefe,  and  fo  nice  are 
they  with  regard  to  pundtilioa  of  honour. 
There  is,  notwithftanding,  a  feeming  in- 
confiftency  in  their  character,  notwithftand- 
kig  the  crofs,  and  other  capital  punifh- 
ments,  to  which  thofe  who  defraud  the 
public  expofe  themfelves.  They  are  fo  very 
covetous  and  difhoneft,  that  they  are  every 
<day  deteded  in  indirect  practices.  How¬ 
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ever,  they  feldom  yield  to  the  temptation ' 
arifing  from  a  wife  with  a  large  fortune. 

The  cafe  is  very  different  with  us;  our 
numberlefs  neceflities  render  us  craving  and 
avaricious  •,  and  there  are  few  young  fel¬ 
lows  that  marry  but  might  fay  with 
young  Fafhion  in  the  comedy.  Let  us  once 
make  fare  of  the  houfe,  and  then  the  Devil 
may  run  away  with  the  heirefs  :  we  only 
fpeak  here  the  fentiments  of  too  many  huf- 
bands,  who  feem  to  regu  ate  their  conduct 
entirely  by  the  maxim  of  Dorimant, 

The  wife  will  find  a  difference  in  our  fate. 
You  wed  a  woman,  I  a  good  eftate. 

Thefe  have  feldom  any  other  view  in  mar¬ 
rying  but  to  advance  their  credit  and  re¬ 
putation  in  the  world,  and  gratify  their  own 
inclinations,  without  the  leaf:  regard  for 
their  dear  fpoufes,  whom  they  are  enjoined 
to  refpedt,  love  and  cherifh,  by  gratitude 
as  well  as  religion  :  fhould  a  Japanefe  bride, 
by  accident,  bring  any  money,  or  other 
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valuable  effeds,  bellowed  on  her  bv  her 
hufband’s  relations,  into  his  houfe,  he  never 
fails  to  return  them  the  next  day. 

Their  divorces  admit  of  feveral  very 
confiderable  exceptions.  ’Tis  not  cufto- 
mary  for  perfons  of  quality  in  Japan  to  put 
away  their  wives  *,  but,  upon  the  lead:  dif- 
guft  received,  they  fuper-add  new  ones  to 
the  firit,  by  way  of  revenge, 

«  . 

The  wives  of  Japan  are  fail  to  be  very 
tradable  and  cornplaifant,  and  this  is  thought 
to  be  owing  to  their  dread  of  the  fcandal  of 
being  divorced  or  difrefpeded.  When  a 
wi fe  difhonours  the  marriage-bed,  her  huf- 
band  has  a  privilege  to  put  her  to  death : 
nay,  fo  very  rigid  are  they  upon  this  head, 
that  if  a  wife  be  catched  by  her  hufband  in 
familiar  converfation  with  another  man,  ’tis 
looked  upon  as  criminal,  and  an  action 
worthy  of  death:  even  unmarried  ladies, 
at  lead  fuch  as  have  received  a  fjpcrior  edu¬ 
cation,  are  fubjed  to  the  laws  enaded  a- 
gainft  adultery  and  fornication :  the  viola¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  their  chaftity  is  not  thought  to  be  - 
Sufficiently  expiated  by  banifhment,  con¬ 
finement  to  a  cloifler,  or  even  the  houfe  of 
corredion:  tkefe  extraordinary  penalties 
put  the  Japanefe  ladies  fo  much  upon  their 
guard,  that  the  pradice  ©f  modefty  becomes 
habitual  to  them  ;  and  fo  great  is  their 
■defpair  upon  a  lofs  of  their  honour,  though 
it  fhould  be  even  ravifhed  from  them  by 
force,  that  they  do  not  fcruple  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themfelves. 

The  wives  of  their  princes  and  noble- 
mien  are  confined  to  a  kind  of  feraglio,  but 
not  as  fiddly  as  amongft  the  Mahometans, 
fince  they  now  and  then  have  leave  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  vifit  from  their  neared:  relations. 
The  matrons  who  attend  thefe  ladies  are 
refponfibie  for  their  con  dud  and  virtue-: 
the  tedioufnefs  of  perpetual  confinement  in 
the  feraglio  is,  in  forne  meafure,  alleviated 
hy  a  variety  of  -amufements ;  nothing  ca¬ 
pable  of  pleafing  the  eye,  or'  charming  the 
'ear  -and  tafte3  is  denied  the  ladies. 


With 
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With  regard  to  their  nuptial  ceremonies, 
we  are  informed  that  the  Japanefe  are  very 
particular  and  ex  aft  about  the  age  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom any  con  fide r able 
difparity  between  them  is  looked  upon  as 
an  unfurmountable  obftacle  to  -the  match. 
They  follow  the  example  of  the  Chinele  in 
making  marriage-contrafts  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  when  very  young,  which  contrafts 
they  are  bound  to  fulfil  when  of  a  proper 
age  for  confummation.  When  fuch  com 
flraint  is  put  upon  the  inclinations  of  a 
woman,  it  feems  furprizing  that  fhe  can 
preferve  her  chaftity,  but  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  the  force  of  habit,  get  the  better 
of  their  natural  relufiance. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the 
hufband  accepts  of  neither  portion  nor 
prefent  with  his  wife ;  but,  on  his  fide  the 
cafe  is  altered,  for,  when  the  marriage  is 
over,  you  Shall  generally  meet  with  car¬ 
riages  in  his  retinue,  loaded  with  plenty  of 
provifions  and  prdents  for  the  relations  of 
the  bride.  Hence  it  appears,  that  girls 

H  are 
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are  by  no  means  a  charge  to  a  Japanefe  fa¬ 
mily.  The  jointure  which  the  bridegroom 
ibefore  marriage  obliges  himfehkto  allow 
his  intended  bride,  is  the  only  cuftom 
amongft  us  which  has  any  refemblance  to 
this  praflice. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader 
a  defcription  of  the  marriage  ceremony  it- 
felf.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  go 
out  of  town  by  two  different  ways,  each 
attended  by  a  refpeflive  retinue,  and  meet 
at  the  foot  of  a  certain  hill  agreed  upon 
by  both.  In  the  bridegroom’s  retinue  are 
the  carriages  mentioned  above,  together 
with  all  his  friends  and  relations.  Being 
arrived  at  the  hill,  to  the  top  of  which 
they  afcend  by  flairs  made  for  that  purpofe, 
they  there  enter  a  tent,  and  feat  themfelves 
on  oppofite  fides,  like  ambaffadors  af- 
fembled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
parents  of  both  parties  place  themfelves 
behind  the  bride,  and  a  band  of  mufic 
range  themfelves  behind  the  bridegroom, 
but  all  without  the  verge  of  the  tent.  The 
-  retinue  1 
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retinue  of  both  parties  remain  below  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill :  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
then  take  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  and 
prefent  themfelves  before  the  God  of  mar¬ 
riage,  who  is  placed  upon  an  altar  there : 
this  idol  is  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a 
dog,  which  is  a  lively  emblem  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  fidelity  requifite  in  the  marriage 
ftate  :  the  firing  in  his  hands  is  intended  to 
denote  the  force  and  obligation  of  its  bands  ■: 
the  bonze,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony,  takes  his  place 
hard  by  the  God,  and  between  the  two 
parties  :  feveral  lighted  lamps  are  ranged 
at  a  final!  diflance  from  the  tent ;  at  one  of 
thefe  the  bride  lights  the  flambeaux,  which 
fke  holds  in  her  hand,  at  the  fame  time  ut¬ 
tering  certain  words  difiated  to  her  by  the 
bonze:  the  bridegroom  then  lights  his 
flambeau  by  that  of  his  future  bride.  Loud 
acclamations  of  joy  accompany  this  part  of 
the  ceremony,  and  all  the  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  new-married  couple  then 
prefent  pay  them  their  compliments  of 
congratulation  :  at  the  fame  time  the  bonze 

H  2  dif- 
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elifmiffes  them  with  his  bleffing,  and  their 
attendants  make  a  large  bonfire  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  into  which  they  throw  all  the 
toys  and  play-things  with  which  the  young 
bride,  before  marriage,  was  accuffomed  to 
amufe  herfelf.  Others  fhew  her  a  diftaff 
and  fome  flax,  to  fignify  that  from  thence 
forward  the  prudent  management  of  her 
family-affairs  fhould  be  the  chief  object  of 
her  attention :  the  folemn  facrifice  of  two 
oxen  to  the  God  of  marriage  concludes  the 
whole  ceremony. 

The  new-married  couple  then  return 
home,  attended  by  their  retinues,  and  the 
bride  is  conducted  to  her  hufband’s  houfe, 
where  (he  finds  every  room  in  the  moft 
exact  order,  and  furnifhed  in  the  gayeft 
manner  :  flowers  and  greens  are  ftrewed 
upon  the  pavement  and  the  threfhold,  whilft 
an  eternal  round  of  joy  and  pleafure  feems 
promifed  by  the  flags  and  dreamers  waving 
on  the  houfe-top  j  perhaps  the  parties  may 
not  find  themfelves  difappointed  during  the 

time 
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time  of  the  nuptials,  which  kit  eight 
days. 


We  meet  with  feveral  cu  Horns  obferved 
by  other  nations,  that  have  a  ftriking  re-- 
femblance  to  the  marriage  ceremony  which 

o  J- 

we  have  juft  defcribed.  The  nuptial  torch 
tifed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has  a 
ftriking  conformity  to  the  flambeaux  6f 
the  Japanefe  :  the  moft  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that,-  amongft  the  Romans,  this 
torch  was  carried  before  the  bride  by  one 
of  her  virgin  attendants  ,  and,  amongft  the 
Greeks,  that  office  was  performed  by  the 
bride’s  mother:  the  diftaff,  likewife,  was 
fhewn  to.  the  Roman  ladies  as  well  as  the 
Japanefe,  to  give  them  to  underftand  that 
the  miftrefs  of  a  family  ought  always  to  be 
diligent  and  induftrious  :  the  circumftance 
or  burning  the  toys  and  play- tilings  of  a. 
Japanefe  bride,  is  not  unlike  that  Roman 
practice  taken  notice  of  by  Virgil  and  others, 
of  the  new-married  couple’s  throwing  nuts; 
to  the  children,  to  intimate  that  they  re¬ 
nounced  all  childifh  amufements  : 

H  3  Sparges 
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Sparge  marite  nuces ,  tib'i  dsfer.it  Hef per  us 
ociam. 

Was  one  of  the  antients  to  ciefcant  c-n 
modern  cuiloms  as  we  do  on  theirs,  ’tis 
probable  he  would  make  this  fhrewd  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  Catholicks  had  fubftituted 
fugar-plumbs  in  the  room  of  nuts.  The. 
antients,  who  were  as  fond  as  they  of  alle¬ 
gories  and  myfteries  in  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  difcovered  many  other  important 
allulions  in  thefe  nuts,  as  the  reader  may 
find,  if  he  will  but  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
to  confult  the  authors  who  have  treated  of 
this  particular  fubjebt.  The  folemnization 
of  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  a  tent,  which 
the  Japanefe  have  in  common  with  the 
Jews,  at  le aft  with  thofe  of  Germany,  may 
'be  added  to  this  conformity  of  cuftoms. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXV. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

4" 

THE  particular  ceremonies  and  preli- 
minaries  to  marriage  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Greeks,  are  as  lingular  and  remarkable 
as  thofe  of  other  nations. 

W  e  fhall  begin  with  defcribing  thofe 
which  may  be  properly  termed  religious, 
and  then  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
fuch  as  are  purely  civil  and  worldly. 

In  die  marriage  office  there  is  a  prayer 
for  the  bride,  who  is  to  be  molded  up  in  a 
veil  or  hood.  Such  as  are  difpofed  to  unite 
in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  make  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  pried  as  foon  as  mafs  is 
over,  for  the  folemnization  of  their  nup¬ 
tials.  The  bridegroom  (lands  on.  the  right 
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hand,  and  the  bride  on  the  left :  two  ringsr  ' 
one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  are  placed 
near  one  another  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
communion-table,  the  latter  pointing  to 
the  right  hand,  and  the  former  to  the  left  r 
the  pried  who  performs  the  ceremony,,, 
makes  feveral  erodes  upon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  puts  lighted  wax- tapers  in 
their-  hands,  purifies  or  incenfes  them  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  accompanies  them 
to  the  temple  :  the  choir  and  the  deacon 
alternately  befeech  Heaven  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  may  prove  fuccefsful  in 
all  their  undertakings,  and  be  blelTed  with 
a  numerous  and  hopeful  ilfue  t  the  prayers 
being  finilhed,  the  pried  prefents  the  gold 
ring  to  the  bridegroom,  and  the  filver  one 
to  his  fpoufe,  repeating  three  times,  I  join 
N  and  N,  thefie  fervants  of  the  Almighty, 
here  prefent,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
&c.  When,  he  lias  pronounced  this  form 
of  words,  he  makes  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
over  their  heads  with  the  rings,  before  he 
puts  them-  on  the  proper  fingers  or  the 
right  hand  :  then  the  paranymph,  or  bride- 

man,. 
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man  exchanges  thefe  two  rings,  and  the 
pried  repeats  a  long  prayer,  in  which  the 
virtue  and  dignity  of  the  nuptial  ring  are 
typically  compared  to  Jofeph’s  ring,  and' 
to  that  of  Daniel  and  of  Thamar.- 

While  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
crowned,  the  fame  pried  accompanies  the 
ceremony  vTith  feveral  benedictions,  and 
other  emphatical  prayers.  The  bride¬ 
groom  and  bride  then  enter  the  church, 
with  lighted  wax  tapers  in  their  hands ; 
the  pried  with  his  confer,  marches  in  pro* 
ceflion  before  them,  fingirg  the  128th* 
Pfalm,  which  confids  of  a  promife  to  the- 
faithful  Jews  of  a  fruitful  and  happy  mar¬ 
riage.  At  the  end  of  every  verfe,  the  con* 
gregation  repeats  “  Glory  be  to  the  father, 
“  and  to  the  fon,  &c.”  The  Pfalrns  being, 
ended,  the  deacon  refumes  the  prayers,  and 
the  choir  makes  the  ufual  refponfes. 

If  after  fo  many  folemn  vows  and  mov¬ 
ing  prayers,  wherein  all  the  bleffings  con¬ 
ferred  on  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  the  patri- 
v  IT  5  archs. 
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arcHs,  on  ZacHrias  and  Elizabeth,  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  of  St.  John  the  baptift, 
are  particularly  fpecified  y  if  after  all  thefe 
bldfmgs,  I  fay,  the  new-married  couple 
fhould  find  the  yoke  uneaiy,  and  fincerely' 
repent  of  their  engagement,  how  can  their 
misfortune  beotherwife  accounted  for,  than 
by  fuppofmg  that  the  work  of  religion  is- 
marred  and  corrupted,  through  the  depra¬ 
vity  and  weaknefs  of  human  nature  ?  When 
thefe  prayers  are  over  the  prieft  fets  the 
crown  on  the  bridegroom’s  head,  faying. 

This  man*  the  fervant  of  the  Lord,  is 
crowned  in  order  to  be  married  to  this 
woman.”  He  then  crowns  the  bride,  and5 
repeats  the  fame  form,  which  is  followed 
by  a  triple  bleffing,  proper  leffons,  and  fe- 
veral  prayers :  after  this  a  chalice  is  filled 

s 

with  wine,  and  the  prieft,  having  utter’d  a 
benediftion  over  it,  prefents  it  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  bride ;  he  then  takes  off  their 
crowns,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with 
a  prayer  accompanied  with  a  fuitabie  bene¬ 
diction,  and  feveral  compliments  to  the 
new- married  couple; 
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The  Greeks  have  fome  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  marriage,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  nation.  A  pried  that 
marries  a  fecond  wife  forfeits  his  title  to 
the  priefthood,  and  is  ever  after  conlider’d 
as  a  layman,  A  layman  that  marries  a 
fourth  wife,  incurs  a  total  excommunica¬ 
tion  from  the  church. 

A  man  that  has  buried  his  third  wife, 
is  under  a  necedity  of  continuing  a  lay- 
widower,  or  entering  himfelf  a  member  of 
lome  convent.  This  fevere  prohibition  is 
afcribed  to  a  very  lingular  notion  of  the 
Greeks  *  namely,  that  a  fourth  marriage 
is  downright*  polygamy. 

Three  fubfequent  marriages  are  not 
looked  upon  in  the  fame  light  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  by  a  fophiftical  cvafion 
which  is  fcarce  intelligible,  infills  that  po- 
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lygamy  con  lifts  of  three  copulatives,  and 
that  three  maraiages  make  but  one  plu¬ 
rality  and  a  unity.  A  much  better  reafon 
is  adigned  for  this  eullom  by  Ricaut,  and 
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that  is,  that  the  cufiom  in  queftiorr  is' 
grounded  on  the  fe verity  of  the  antienr 
Greek  church,  which  profcrrbed  all  fenfual- 
enjoyments  with  the  utmoil  rigour;  and 
fome  of  the  primitive  fathers  carried  their 
aufterity  fo  far,  as  to  make  no  manner  of 
allowance  for  a  man’s  natural  confutation, 
the  climate  he  lived  in,  or  any  other 
confideration  whatever;  and  many  mo¬ 
dern  religioniffs  are,  in  all  refpects,  as  rigid 
as  they  were. 

Tour ne fort,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Le¬ 
vant,  gives  us  a  defcription  of  a  wedding 
that  he  himfelf  faw  at  Mycone,  which  we 
ill  all  here  lay  before  the  reader,  becaufe 
the  ceremonies  of  it  feem  to  differ  in  feve- 
ral  circumflances  from  thofe  juft  before 
mentioned.  To  this,  I  fhall  add  that 
given  us  by  Soon ;  and,  by  comparing  both 
together,  the  reader  wall  be  enabled  to 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  civil'  cuftoms 
of  the  Greeks,  with  regard  to  their  nup¬ 
tial  foie mm ties.  cc  We  accompanied,  fays 
Tburnefort;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
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diurch,  with,  their  fponfers  or  godfathers 
and  godmothers.  When  the  bride  is  the 
elded  daughter  they  have  ufually.  three  or 
four.  He  obferves,  that  the.  el  deft  daugh¬ 
ter  is  always  in  the  highe ft  favour  with 
her  parents.  If  a  father  is  poffefs’d  of  ten 
thoufand  crowns,  he  gives  one  half  of  it  to 
his  elded  daughter,  and  didributes  the  re¬ 
mainder  amongd  his-  other  children,  in 
equal  portions.-  I  could  not,  fays  he,  griefs 
at  the  true  reafon  for  their  observance  of 
that  cuftom. 


When  the  pried  had  received  the  corm 
pany  at  the  church  door,  he  required  the 
reciprocal  confent  of  both  parties,  and  put 
garlands  of  vinedeaves,  embellilhed  with 
ribbons  and  lace,  upon  their  heads.  He 
then  took  two  rings  which  lay  upon  the 
communion  table,  and  put  them  on  their 
fingers ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  gold  on©  on  the 
bridegroom’s,  and  a  filver  one  on  the 
bride’s,  faying,  u  This  man,  &c.”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  before- mentioned.  Thefe 
rings  were  interchanged  by  him:  above 

thirty 
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thirty  times  over  during  the  ceremony.  In 
putting  the  bride’s  upon  the  finger  of  the 
bridegroom,  he  faid,  “This  woman,  &c.55  In 
fine,  he  changed  the  rings  over  and  over 
again,  but  at  laft  the  bridegroom  kept  the 
gold  one,  and  the  bride  the  other. 

The  fame  exchanges  were  made  by  the* 
fponfors  after  the  priefb  had  done.  The 
garlands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
taken  off*  by  the  man  and  woman  whole 
turn  it  was  to  officiate  that  day  :  they  then? 
held  them  two  or  three  inches  over  their 
heads :  they  then  turned  themfelves  hand 
in  hand  thrice  round  fucceffively,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  relations,  friends,  and. 
acquaintance,  kicked  and  buffetted  them 
without  mercy,  according  to  a  whimfical 
cuftom  of  their  country,  which  I  can¬ 
not  account  for.  The  prieff  then  cut 
fome  bread  into  feveral  little  pieces,  which 
he  put  into  a  porringer  of  wine ;  when  he 
had  done  fo,  he  firft  tailed  it  himfelf,  and 
then  adminiitered  a  fpoonful  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  another  to  the  bride:  the  fpon¬ 
fors 
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fors  and  other  affiftants  had  their  proper 
portion  like  wife,  and  fo  the  ceremony 
ended. 

As  their  nuptials  were  folemnized  in  the 
evening,  there  was  no  mafs  celebrated. 

I  shall  now  give  the  reader  fome  pre¬ 
liminary  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks 
at  Athens,  extracted  from  Spon.  Their 
young  virgins  never  quit  their  houfes  be¬ 
fore  their  wedding-day,  and' their  gadants 
make  love  by  proxy,  or  a  third  perfon,  that 
has  free  accefs  to  them,  or  is  fome  relation 
or  other,  in  whole  fidelity  and  friendfhip- 
they  can  bell  confide  :  fa  that  they  don’t 
even  fee  the  bride  till  the  day  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 

On  that  day  they  hand  the  bride  about 
in  public  a  long  time  ;  they  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  march  far,  but  then  they  proceed” 
in  a  very  How  and  folemn  pace.  The  pro- 
ceffion  between  the  church  and  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  houfe  lafts  at  leafb  two  hours,  and' 
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is.  preceded  by  a  feledt  band  of  hautboys;- 
tabors,  and  other  mufical  infer  uments. 
During  this  ceremony  and  the  procefiion,. 
the  young  virgins  carry  a  large  crown  on 
their  heads  :  this  crown,  which  is  compofed 
of  hligreen  work,  and  adorned  with  coftly 
pearls,  is  fuch  an  incumbrance  and  a 
trouble,  that  they  are  obliged  to  walk  as 
upright  as.  an  arrow. 

If  they  were  not  painted,.,  or  rather  be-- 
dawbed  in  the  molt  ridiculous  manner 
imaginable,  this  public  wedding  would  be 
looked  upon  with  contempt  ^  and  this  day 
may  as  well  derive  its  name  from  paint 
there,  as  with,  us  in  France  from,  the  la¬ 
dies  head-dreffes. .  Ricaut  lays,  and  his 
account  feems  to  compleat  the  foregoing, 
that  the  bride  is  conducted  into  the  bridal, 
chamber  by  her  relations  j  that  fhe  there 
fits  amongit  her  female  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  having  her  face  covered  over  with 
a  veil.  The  bridegroom  enters,  and  with 
a  trembling  hand  lifts  up  her  veil  and  fa- 
lutes  her:  the  reader  may  perhaps  take  this 
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trembling  for  an  eiTential  part  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  or  the  effe6tof  bafhfulnefs 
in  the  lover:  but  this  would  be  a  great 
millake:  our  Grecian  lover’s  only  appre- 
henfion  is,  left,  in  head  of  a  beauty  he  ihouM 
embrace  a  monfter  :  bat,  be  that  as  it  will, 
ihe’s  the  wife  and  he’s  the  hufband. 


T  h  e  frequent  divorces  granted  by  the 
Greek  church  fhould  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  altogether,  afcribed  to  thefe 
idle  and  extravagant  cuftorns.  A  legal 
feparation  may,  we  are  told,  be  procured 
with  the  greatefc  eafe  imaginable.  The 
patriarch  makes  no  fcruple  of  difannulling 
a  marriage,  and  granting  his  difpenfation 
for  a  fecond,  upon  receiving  a  fmall  grati¬ 
fication. 

The  polygamy  allowed  of  amongfc  the 
Turks,  is  prohibited  by  the  Greek  church, 
as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity  ♦,  but 
this  facility  of  procuring  divorces,  in  fome 
meafure  compenlhtes  for  that  reftraint. 


It 
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It  feems  extraordinary  that  the  Greeks ' 
who  live  amongft  the  Mahometans,  by 
v/hofe  religion  a  plurality  of  wives  is  fo 
openly  encouraged  and  countenanced, fhould 
be  able  to  refill  fo  alluring  an  example. 
We  who  have  the  happinefs  to  live  remote 
from  the  contagion,  are  convinced  both  by 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  chri- 
ilianity,  which  are  equally  attended  to  by 
the  Greeks,  that  a  thoufand  inconvenien- 
cies,  and  the  ruin  of  whole  families,  would 
be  the  lure  confequences  of  tolerating  po¬ 
lygamy  :  we  have  recourfe,  therefore,  for 
relief,  to  a  fort  of  temporary  polygamy, 
which  lafls  but  a  few  hours  ;  this  comfort 
we  are  fure  of  finding  in  thafe  hofpitals 
which  are  devoted  to  occafional  marriages. 

Husbands  and  wives  in  France  have 
fuch  an  averlion  to  reftraint,  that  mutual 
ads  of  infidelity  are  frequently  authorized 
by  mutual  confent. 

Ricaut  mentions  another  cuftom  of  fo 
fingular  a  nature,  that  it  well  deferves  a 
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place  here.  ’Tis  ufual  amongfb  the  Greeks 
to  rock  the  new-married  couple  to  deep,, 
and  tie  them  together  with  a  garter.  The 
intercouife  between  the  two  fexes  is,  in 
fome  parts  of  Greece,  fo  free  and  unre- 
ftrained,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  affignations,  intrigues,  and  unlawful 
enjoyments.  The  mothers,  to  *  revenge 
their  daughters  lofs  of  honour,  punifh 
the  offenders,  as  we  are  informed,  with, 
fewing  up  their  cod-piece :  the  perfon 
thus  iligmatized,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  give  future  teffimonies  of  his  manhood 
to  any  other  lady,  muff  make  atonement 
to  the  injured  matron,  by  giving  her  a 
prefent  of  confiderable  value*  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  charm. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

•V 

Marriage  ceremonies  in  England* 

O  CO 

THE  firft  thing  to  he  taken  notice  of 
with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  the 
Englifh  is,  that  in  the  church  of  England, 
the  bans  of  all  that  are  to  be  married  mud 
be  publifhed  in  the  church  three  feveral 
Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  time  of  divine 
fervice,  immediately  before  the  fentences 
for  the  offertory.  The  form  of  afking  is 
too  well  known  to  require  being  fet.  down. 
If  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  married,  dwell 
in  different  parifhes,  the  bans  muft  be  pub-  ' 
Hiked  in  both  parifhes,  and  the  curate  of 
the  one  parifh  {hall  not  folemnize  matri¬ 
mony  without  a  certificate  of  the  bans  be¬ 
ing  thrice  afked  from  the  curate  of  the 
other  parifh* 


At- 
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« 

At  the  day  and  time  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  matrimony,  the  perfons  to  * 
be  married  fhall  come  into  the  body  of  the 
church  with  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  there  {landing  together,  the  man  on 
the  right  fide  and  the  woman  on  the  left, 
the  pried  reads  an  exhortation  on  the  duty, 
condition,  and  chadity  of  a  marriage -date  ; 
then  another  particularly  addreded  to  the 
perfons  who  are  to  be  married.  At  which 
day  of  marriage,  if  any  man  do  alledge  or 
declare  any  impediment  why  they  may  not 
be  united  in  matrimony  by  God’s  law,  or 
the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  will  be  bound, 
and  diffident  lureties  with  him  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  or  elfe  put  in  a  caution  (to  the  full 
value  of  fuch  charges,  as  the  perfons  to  be 
married  do  thereby  maintain)  to  prove  his 
allegation  ;  then  the  folemnization  mud 
be  deferred  till  fuch  time  as  the  truth  be 
tried  —  if  no  impediment  be  objected,  then 
the  curate  afks  their  reciprocal  confent^ 
which  being  given,  they  plight  their  troth 
to  each  other,  which  top  often  proves,  in 

the 
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the  fequel,  to  be  barely  a  cerimonial  troth, 
taking  each  other  alternately  by  the  right 
hand,  and  faying,  IN  take  thee  N  to  be  my 
wedded  wife  (or  hufhand)  to  have  and  to  hold 
from  this  day  forward  for  better  for  worfe, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  ficknefs  and  in 
health,  to  love  and  tocheriffi  (the  wife  fays 
to  love,  to  cheriffi  and  to  obey,  till  death 
us  do  part,  according  to  God’s  holy  ordi¬ 
nance  •,  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth. 
Thefe  mutual  contrahs  are  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  preferve  the  honour,  and  fecure 
the  fafety  of  mankind.  Yet  it  mull  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  this  is  the  mod  difficult 
promife  to  be  complied  with  of  all  the 
vows  and  promifes  made  in  the  fight  of 
God  and  the  prefence  of  men  ;  and  this  is 
-owing  to  the  variety  of  bad  confequences 
which  attend  it-,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  particulars. 

I  shall  therefore  content  myfelf  with 
making  this  general  obfervation,  that  the 
tnofl  oppofite  evils  are  often  found  united 
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in  this  ilate,  vicious  difpofitions  are  always 
troublefome ;  in  marriage  they  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  greateft  torment  and  mifery. 
Virtue  itfelf,  fo  amiable  in  every  other  cir- 
cumftance,  is  often  deftrudtive  to  the  repofe 
of  a  married  pair.  What  can,  forinftance,  be 
more  provoking,  than  a  hulband  or  a  wife, 
who  will  be  at  their  prayers,  when  the  one 
lliould  be  employed  about  his  bufinefs 
abroad,  and  the  other  fhould  Hay  at  home 
and  keep  the  family  in  order  ?  Not  to  mention 
other  more  fecret  difappointments,  occafion- 
ed  by  overftrained  devotion  in  either  party. 

'•*5i 

Mr.  Dryden  remarks  juftly  of  wanton 
wives,  that  they  are  often  more  eligible 
than  virtuous  women. 

\ 

. In  unchaft  wives 

There’s  yet  a  kind  of  recompenfing  eafe. 
Vice  keeps  them  humble,  gives  ’em  care 
to  pleafe. 
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With  regard  to  prudes,  he  obferves,  That  , 
a  virtuous  woman’s  but  a  curfed  wife.  Do- 
medic  wars  are  but  too  common  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  fucceeded  by  truces  and  'ge¬ 
neral  amniflties  ;  and  thus  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies  is  kept  up. 

Aeter  having  thus  mutually  plighted 
their  faith,  they  again  loofe  their  hands,  and 
and  the  man  gives  a  ring  to  the  woman, 
laying  the  fame  upon  the  book  of  Com¬ 
mon-Prayer,  with  the  accudomed  dues  to 
the  pried  and  clerk. 

The  pried  then  taking  the  ring,  delivers 
it  to  the  man,  to  put  it  upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  woman’s  left-hand,  and  the 
man  taught  by  the  pried  fays,  With  this 
ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ihip,  &c.  Both  kneel  down,  the  minider 
fays  a  prayer,  joins  their  right-hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  adds  a  benedibtion  —  Then 
going  to  the  Lord’s  table  fays,  or  fiftgs  a 
pfalm  —  which  being  ended,  the  man  and 

the 
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the  woman  kneeling  before  the  Lord’s 
table,  the  prieft  {landing  at  the  table,  fays 
a  litany,  followed  by  fome  prayers  •,  which 
being  faid,  he  concludes  with  an  inftruc- 
tion  concerning  the  duties  ©f  man  and 
wife. 

The  rubrick  adds,  that  it  is  proper  the 
new-married  perfons  fhould  receive  the  fa- 
crament  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  or 
at  the  firfh  opportunity  that  offers  after  it. 
In  the  antient  liturgy  of  England,  the 
hufband  having  faid,  With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed,  added,  this  gold  and  filver  I  thee 
give.  The  fucceeding  called:  bore  fome 
allufion  to  that  ceremony  :  the  prieft  more¬ 
over,  in  uttering  the  nuptial  benedidion* 
made  the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  the  married 
couple.  Thefe  ceremonies  are  no  longer 
obferved. 

With  regard  to  clandeftine  marriages* 
the  author  of  a  work,  entitled,  Memoirs  et 
Obfervations,  remarks,  that  a  boy  of  four- 

I  teen. 
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teen,  and  a  girl  may  marry  without  the 
confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  without 
any  polTibility  of  difiblving  fuch  mar¬ 
riages,  though  one  fhould  be  a  cobler’s 
fon,  and  the  other  a  duke’s  daughter. 
But,  it  feems  Hill  more  ftrange,  that  thefe 
children  fhould  not  only  have  it  in  their 
power  to  difpofe  of  themfelves  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  that  they  may  do  it  with  all  pof- 
fible  eafe  and  fecrefy. 

If  it  was  requifite,  for  the  validity  of 
a  match,  that  the  bans  fhould  be  openly 
publifhed  three  times  before  a  full  congre¬ 
gation,  the  thing  would  be  public,  and 
means  might  be  found  to  difluade  a  young 
woman  from  an  unfuitable  marriage  — 
but  marriages  are  contracted  with  fuch 
piivacy,  that  a  young  woman,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  palled  for  a  virgin,  is  often  taken 
with  labour  pains,  and  delivered  of  a  child 
before  any  thing  is  known  of  the  Father 

The  law  indeed  exadts  a  publication  of 
bans  ;  but  cultom,  and  a  difpenfmg  power, 
has  made  it  of  no  life  :  afking  in  the 
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church  is  feldom  praftifed  now-a-days  ;  and, 
fince  any  man  may  tranfadb  fuch  an  affair  in 
private  for  a  couple  of  crowns,  few,  if  any, 
care  to  have  it  made  public ;  and,  as 
clergymen  find  their  account  in  this  prac¬ 
tice,  they  do  their  utmoft  to  countenance 
it.  A  difpenfation  is  purchafed ;  the  cou¬ 
ple  is  married  in  acloiet  or  a  tavern,  whilft 
two  friends  affifl  as  witnefles  •,  and  thus  the 
mdiffoluble  knot  is  tied. 

It  were  well,  if  difpenfations  were  al¬ 
ways  necefiary.  There  are  certain  privi¬ 
leged  places  *,  go  to  fuch  a  place  with  the 
two  fit  ft  perfons  you  meet,  though  meer 
beggars,  the  pried:  will  marry  the  couple  fo 
effectually,  that  neither  king  nor  parlia¬ 
ment  can  diffoive  the  match.  Half  a 
guinea  does  the  bufinefs,  often  lefs ;  the 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  footmen  marry 
young  ladies  j  noblemen  oyfter-wenches* 
The  marriage,  if  made  public,  proves  un¬ 
happy  j  if  concealed,  and  deflitute  of  proof, 
polygamy  becomes  eafy  and  common. 

I  2 
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Many  entertaining  particulars,  conti¬ 
nues  the  fame  author,  might  be  related  con¬ 
cerning  weddings :  but  there  would  be  no 
end,  as  cuftoms  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of 
the  contradling  parties.  We  fhall  coniine 
ourfelves  to  what  is  pra&ifed  on  thefe  occa- 
iions  in  and  about  London.  Perfons  of 
condition,  and  their  example  is  herein  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others,  are  married  late  in 
the  evening,  at  their  own  houfes,  or  in 
the  country,  (it  is  unneceffary  to  enumerate 
the  ufual  diverfions  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  making  merry,  finging,  dancing,  gam¬ 
ing  j  wedding  favours  are  diftributed  to 
thofe  who  are  invited,  and  very  frequently 
to  fome  hundreds  who  were  not  prefent  at 
the  marriage  ;  they  are  wore  pinn’d  on  the 
fleeve,  b  re  aft,  or  hat  —  when  thofe  of  a 
middling  fortune  and  ftate  of  life  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  married  in  public  (which  happens 
but  rarely)  they  invite  their  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  all  have  new  clothes,  more  rich 
and  elegant  than  ufual  *,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  highly  indecent  to  go  to  a  wedding  with¬ 
out 
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out  a  new  drefs.  The  gentlemen  conduct 
the  ladies  to  their  coaches,  and  go  to  church 
with  a  great  retinue  to  be  married  at 
noon-day.  Diveriions  follow,  fo  me  times 
in  public,  generally  all  is  done  m  private : 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,  led  by  their  pa¬ 
rents,  or  their  reprefentatives,  and  attended 
by  two  bridemen,  and  two  bride-maids,  go 
early  with  a  difpenfation  in  their  pockets  to 
the  parfon  and  his  clerk.  The  ceremony 
over,  each  goes  a  different  way.  They  af¬ 
terwards  meet  at  a  tavern,  or  a  friend's 
houle  —  then  go  the  appointed  place, feaft 
well,  then  come  home  without  making  any 
fhew  —  If  this  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
fidlers,  they  come  by  day-break,  and  make 
a  hurly-burly  —  for  this  they  are  ufoally 
paid.  A  glafs  goes  round  before  they  go 
to  bed,  and,  when  the  hour  is  come,  the 
bridemen  take  off  the  bride’s  garters,which 
the  had  before  untied  for  that  purpofe,  and 
put  them  to  their  hats.  The  bride-maids 
lead  the  bride  to  the  bed-chamber,  undrefs 
her,  and  put  her  to  bed.  She  muff  lofe,  or 
throw  away  all  her  pins  j  woe  to  her  if  Hie 
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faves  one.  The  bridemaids  like  wife  muft 
not  keep  any  of  them  under  pain  of  not  be¬ 
ing  married  till  the  Eailer  following  at 
fooneft.  The  (he-friends  and  relations 
conduct  the  bride  to  bed,  and  the  men 
accompany  the  bridegroom  to  the  fame 
place. 

The  men  take  the  bride’s  (lockings,  and 
the  women  thofe  of  the  bridegroom  ;  they 
then  feat  themfelves  at  the  bedVfeet,  and 
throw  the  (lockings  over  their  heads,  and 
whenever  any  one  hits  the  owner  of  them, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  omen  that  that  per- 
fon  will  be  married  in  a  iliort  time  ,  and,, 
though  this  ceremony  is  looked  upon  as 
meer  play  and  foolery,  new  marriages  are 
often  occafioned  by  fuch  accidents.  Mean 
while  the  poffet  is  got  ready,  and  given  to 
the  married  couple  ;  when  they  awake  in 
the  morning,  a  fack-polTet  is  given  to 
them  j  the  reafon  of  this  is  obvious. 

. .  •  --  -■  -  •«  --  -  '-V...-  -  -- 

There  are  many  other  cufloms,  v/hich 
plight  pleafe  the  reader  by  their  comical  fin- 

gularity,. 
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gularity,  thefe  are  filch  as  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  church  or  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  it,  or  prefcribed  by  ecclefiaftical 
laws  or  formalities. 


Not  to  extend  this  article  beyond  its 
due  length,  we  (hall  mention  only  two  of 
the  mpft  remarkable.  The  iirft  is  called 
the  breeding  woman’s  oath.  This  cuftom 
is  unknown  to  other  countries,,  and  in  itfelf 
fantafdcal,  or  rather  unjufi  •,  and  it  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  laws  of  England, 
to  form  an  eitirnate  of  their  equity  rfoixi 


that  practice.  Suppofe  a  girl,  that  is  nei¬ 
ther  wife  nor  virgin,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  fhould  happen  to  be  with  child,  fne 
is  either  ignorant  of  the  father,  or  pretends 
to  be  fo,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  maintaining  it  when  born-;  fhe 
therefore  has  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of 
fathering  it  upon  fome  rich  man.  She  is 
faid  generally  to  make  choice  of  fome  fub- 
flantial  citizen,  of  whom  fiie  has  no  know¬ 
ledge,  and  perhaps  has  neve'r  fo  much  as 
feen  him.  She  then  fummonfes  the  pre^ 
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tended  father  to  appear  before  a  juffice  of 
peace,  in  whofe  prefence  fhe  makes  affida¬ 
vit,  that  fhe  owns  and  declares  that  fuch 
one,  whom  fhe  has  fummoned  to  appear, 
is  the  father  of  the  child  in  her  womb. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  cafuifl  to  decide 
how  far  the  equivocal  expreffions  and  re- 
flridlions  of  that  oath  may  excufe  her  from 
perjury.  However,  the  man  thus  marked 
out,  and  fworn,  is  obliged  to  pay  an  arbi¬ 
trary  fine,  and  to  fix  a  fum  of  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child. 

Another  great  abufe  is,  that  women 
condemned  to  death,  feldom  fail  to  plead 
their  belly,  in  order  to  defer  their  execu- 
tion  till  they  are  brought  to  bed.  They 
are  examined  by  a  jury  of  matrons,  who 
often,  either  for  money,  or  through  com¬ 
panion,  declare  them  to  be  quick  with 
child.  This  alfo  often  happens  to  be  the  cafe^ 
for,  though  they  fhould  not  be  with  child 
when  imprifoned,  there  are,  in  every  pri- 
fon,  lufty  young  fellows,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
Is  to  help  ladies  to  a  pregnancy. 


Ther  k 
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The  re  is  another  cuftom  in  England 
which  is  very  extraordinary ;  a  woman  car¬ 
ries  fomething  in  the  lhape  of  a  man, 
crowned  with  a  huge  pair  of  horns,  a  drum 
goes  before,  and  a  vaft  crowd  follows, 
making  a  flrange  mufic  with  tongs,  grid¬ 
irons  and  kettles.  This  burlefque  cere¬ 
mony  was  the  invention  of  a  woman,  who 
thereby  vindicated  the  character  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  her’s,  who  had  ftoutly  beaten  her 
hufband  for  being  fo  faucy  as  to  accufe  his 
wife  of  being  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  The 
fig  : re  with  horns  requires  no  explanation, 
it  is  obvious  to  ewer y  body,  that  it  repre¬ 
fen  ts  the  hufband. 

When  the  reformation  took  place  in 

K 

England,  the  parliament  was  for  a  time  for 
celibacy  ;  but,  after  mature  deliberation, 
on  this  fubjed:,  priefts  were  allowed  to 
marry,  and  the  laws  againil  their  marrying 
were  repealed.  This  decifion  was  made 
on  account  of  their  incontinency,  which 
had  led  them  into  great  enormities.  All 
Europe,  and  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf, 
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could  not  deny,  that  innumerable  diforders 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy^  and,  not  to  repeat  here  what  hifto- 
rians,  and  even  dodtors  of  the  church,  have 
faid  upon  the  fubjedt,  the  poetical  works 

of  Mantuan,  Sannazarius  and  Buchanan 
abound  with  undeniable  proofs  of  it. 


/ 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


Of  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Ma- 

hwneians. 

Polygamy  is  univerfally  allowed  among 
the  Mahometans;  and,  it  is  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  thofe  countries  in  which  it 
is  allowed,  a xt  always .  lefs  peopled  than 
thofe  in  which  men  are  confined  to  one 
wife.  The  marriage-ceremony  is  held  in 
high  efteem  by  the  Mahometans,  yet  the 
priefts  are  not  employed  in  the  celebration 
of  it,  nor  is  it  looked  upon  by  them  as  an 
aft  of  religion,  as  by  the  Jews  and  us  *,  and, 
as  k  was  in  ancient  days  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  cadi,  oifi  civil  judge, 
gives  a  fandtion  to  it  as  to  an  adc  pure- . 
ly  relative  to  fociety,  which  is  not 
looked  upon  as  valid  without  his  prefence. 
The  hufband  declares,  that  he  has  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  marry  fuch  a  wo- 
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man,  to  give  her  fuch  a  dowry,  which  fhe 

has  a  right  to  diipofe  of  at  pleafure  in  cafe 
of  a  divorce.  The  woman’s  father,  or  fome 

of  her  relations,  affift  at  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ;  but  fhe  herfelf  is  not  prefent.  When 
this  is  over,  the  hufband  takes  pofleflion 
of  his  wife,  who  is  brought  to  him  under  a 
canopy,  veiled  with  a  retinue  of  friends, 
relations,.  Haves,  and  muficians. 

Ws  are  informed  by  Ricaut,  that  when 
women  are  not  deprived  of  the  right 
which  they  claim,  and  which  is  their  due 
by  law  ;  namely,  of  being  admitted  once  a 
week  to  their  hufband’s  bed,  they  do  not 
entertain  the  lead  jealoufy  of  concubines : 
on  failure  of  this,  they  may  exa£t  it  on  the 
Thurfday  night  of  the  following  week; 
they  may  even  fue  their  hu (bands  at  law  if 
juflice  is  not  done  them.  Thofe  that  are 
too  bafhful  to  have  recourfe  to  this  public 
method,  make  ufe  of  other  expedients  to 
make  tip  for  their  lofs. 


Chardin 
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Chardin  having  mentioned  the  age  at 
which  boys  and  girls  are  fet  free  from  tu¬ 
ition  in  Perfia,  tells  us,  that  the  judge  afks 
the  boy,  Whether  the  devil  has  jumped  up¬ 
on  his  body  ?  To  which  he  anfwers,  more 
than  once.  This  filly  cuftom  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  extravagant  opinion  embraced 
by  fome ;  namely,  that  the  devil,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  ferpent,  excited  in  our  firit  pa¬ 
rents,  that  eoncupifcence,  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  their  fin.  It 
is  afferted  by  many  travellers,  that  the 
Turks  have  a  kind  of  half- marriage,  called 
Cabin,  which  coniifts  in  taking  a  wife  for  a 
time  limited.  This  agreement  is  made 
before  the  judge,  who  writes  it  dawn,  the 
contracting  parties  being  prefent;  when  the 
time  is  elapfed,  the  ftipulated  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  paid  to  the  woman.  Such  mar¬ 
riages  were  cuflomary  among  the  Romans, 
as  they  ftill  are  in  China  and  both  Indies. 
The  Chriflians  have  been  often  reproached 
with  them  by  the  Turks,  and  not  without 
re.afon.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,,  that 

this 
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this  abufe  is  but  too  common  both  among 
Catholics  and  Proteftants. 

Ricault  makes  mention  of  a  fhocking 
abomination  which  prevails  amongft:  the 
Mahometans  j  namely,  the  privilege  which 
eunuchs  have  of  marrying  and  keeping  fe- 
veral  women.  The  fame  abufe  was  tole¬ 
rated  amonglt  the  old  Romans,  as  Juve¬ 
nal  affigns  the  marrying  of  eunuchs  to  be 
one  of  the  caufes  that  excited  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  ahd  fpurred  him  on  to  write  fatires . 

Cum  tener  uxorem  ducit  fpado.  Sat.  ii. 

The  Mahometans  are  allowed  to  make 
ufe  of  their  female  Haves;  and  here  we  mull 
take  notice,  that  it  is  lawful  for  Muflulmen 
to  marry  women  of  any  religion  ;  the  dog¬ 
ma’s  of  which  are  written  ♦,  and,  fecondly, 
that  all  the  children,  whether  by  wives,  or 
flaves,  equally  inherit  their  father’s  fub- 
flance,  if  the  father  has  declared  them 
free,  either  by  will,  or  otherwife  :  when  he 
neglefts  this,  the  children  of  a  Have  Hill 
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remain  (laves  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

Th  eve  not  informs  us,  that  the  Turks 
never  marry  their  relations,  unlefs  they  are 
mo  e  diftant  than  eight  generations.  The 
fame  traveller,  and  many  others  witnefs, 
that  the  Mahometan  women  ftudy  to  im¬ 
prove  their  beauty  by  all  the  arts  praftifed 
by  our  European  ladies,  fuch  as  falfe  hair* 
paint,  rich  clothes,  &c.  and  that  to  fuch 
excefs,  that  it  often  proves  the  ruin  of  their 
families.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  to 
fue  for  the  marriage  duty,  the  dowry  fti- 
pulated  to  be  given  to  wives  after  a  di¬ 
vorce,  feem  fomewhat  inconfiftent  with 
the  retired  lives  women  lead,  and  with 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Mahometans, 
that  women  are  but  half  rational,  and 
made  for  the  ufe  of  man  as  a  horfe ;  but, 
in  moft  countries  and  religions,  the  law  is 
widely  different  from  the  practice. 


The 
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The  Alchoran  is  very  fevere  with  re^ 
gard  to  adultery,  and  orders,  that  a  huf- 

band,  who  accufes  his  wife  of  that  crime, 
fhall  be  baftinadoed,  in  cafe  he  cannot  make 

good  his  charge.  When  there  are  no 
proofs  nor  witnelTes,  as  we  are  informed 
by  travellers,  the  hufband  fwears  five  times, 
that  what  he  alledges  is  true,  and  concludes 
his  oaths  with  a  curfe,  will  ting  that  he  may 
be  curfed  by  God  and  men  if  he  lies  •, 
whereas  the  woman  is  believed  if  fhe 
fwears  as  many  times,  and  hnifnes  her  laft 
oath  with  a  prayer  to  God,  to  deidroy  her 
if  her  hufband  fpeaks  truth.  There  are 
many  Chriftians  who  will,  no  doubt, 
look  upon  this  as  a  very  extraordinary  pri¬ 
vilege.  The  hufband,  however,  has  her 
life  in  his  power,  in  cafe  the  adultery  is 
fully  proved  ^  and,  if  he  be  of  a  vindidiive 
temper,  he  caufes  her  to  be  put  into  a  fack 
with  fome  flones  and  drowned. 

This  is  Tournefort’s  account:  headds, 
however,  that  they  are  fo  cautious  in  their 
amours,  that  few  die  in  the  water ;  and,  if 

the 
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the  hufband  fpares  theirlives,  they  are  hap* 
pier  than  before,  becaufe  they  are  obliged 
to  marry  their  gallant,  who,  if  a  Chriiliar^ 
mult  embrace  Mahometifm,  or  die.  , 

The  adulterer  is  frequently  condemned 
to  ride  on  an  afs  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  which  he  holds  as  a  bridle.  He  has  a 
crown  of  tripe  and  guts,  and  a  neckcloth 
of  the  fame,  and  at  laft  is  baftinadoed  up* 
on  the  reins  and  the  foies  of  his  feet. 

All  travellers  take  notice  of  the  jealous 
care  with  which  women  are  kept  by  eu¬ 
nuchs,  who,  though  incapable  of  pleafing 
them,  are  fcarce  permitted  to  look  at  their 
prifoners,  and  our  readers  may  confult 
Tournefort,  to  fee  the  precautions  and  for¬ 
malities  made  ufe  of  in  bringing  a  phyiT 
cian  to  them  when  they  are  fick. 

The  circilmflances  which  Ricauit  has 
related  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  prin- 
eefs  of  the  Ottoman  empire  deferve  our  pe¬ 
culiar  attention.  The  jealoufy  which:  the 

power 
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power  of  the  grandees  raiies  in  the  emper 
ror,  generally  gives  occafion  to  this  prej 
tended  honour,  which  is  often  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  their  ruin. 

Ricault  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  thefe  marriages  :  when  the  grand  fig- 

o  o  o 

nior  is  apprehenfive  of  the  influence  of  a 
hafhaw,  he  gives  him  one  of  his  filers,  or 
relations  in  marriage,  under  pretence  of 
doing  him  the  higheft  honour ;  but  this, 
inilead  of  making  him  greater,  renders 
him  the  moil  abjedl  ilave  to  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  a  woman  who  treats  him  like  a 
footman  ;  yet  he  dares  not  decline,  or  feem 
to  fet  a  fmall  value  upon  this  token  of  his 
mailer's  favour,  he  mull  devote  himfelf  in- 
tirely  to  his  fpoufe,  and  renounce  all  other 
wives  and  Haves,  who  might  draw  off  any 
part  of  his  love  :  if  he  has  already  an  en- 
gaging  wife  and  children,  who  engrofs  his 
whole  affedlion,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  them 
out  of  doors,  and  every  other  perfon  who 
might  give  unibrage  to  this  fultana,  yet 
unknown  to  him.  If  fhe  ihould,  before 

the 
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the  wedding,  require  of  him  money,  jew¬ 
els,  or  rich  furs,  he  muft  fend  them  to  her 
with  an  appearance  of  fatisfaCion.  This 
is  called  Aghirlic. 

He  is  moreover  obliged  to  fettle  upon 
her  whatever  dowry  the  match-makers 
think  fit  to  appoint.  This  dowry,  or  cabin* 
being  ftipulated  before  a  judge,  he  is  con¬ 
duced  by  a  black  eunuch  to  the  fultana?s 
chamber,  in  order  to  return  her  thanks- 
When  he  enters  the  room,  fine  draws  her 
dagger,  and  afks  him  haughtily,  who  made 

% 

him  fo  bold  as  to  approach  her  :  he  an- 
bvers  with  the  utmoft  refpeC,  and  fhews 
her  the  emery  padfichah,  or  the  grand  fig- 
nior’s  order  for  the  marriage  :  fhe  then 
arifing,  receives  him  mildly,  and  allows 
him  to  converfe  with  her  more  familiarly  : 
then  a  eunuch  taking  his  flippers,  fets 
them  at  the  door,  as  a  token  of  his  having 
been  kindly  received.  A  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter,  the  "bafiiaw  bows  down  to  the  ground, 
and  retiring  backwards,  makes  a  fpeech  to 
teftify  how  happy  he  thinks  himfelf  for  the 
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!x)nour  fhe  intends  to  do  him.  After  this,, 
he  Hands  fiientinan  humble  pollute,  with 
his  hands  acrofs  his  brea.fl,  till  fhe  orders 
him  to  bring  her  fome  water.  He  obeys 
without  delay,  and  kneeling  prefents  her  a 
water-cup  prepared  for  that  ceremony  : 
Hie  lifts  up  a.  red  veil  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver  flowers,  which  covered  her 
face,  and  drinks :  her  women  then  bring  in 
a  low  table,  on  which  are  fet  two  malted 
pigeons,  and  fome  candid  fugar  on  a  plate. 
The  gallant  defires  her  to  eat,  which  fhe 
declines  doing  till  fne  has  received  fome 
rich  prefen t  from  him.  This  appeafes  her 
anger,  and  overcomes  her  modeity  •,  fhe  fits 
down  to  the  table,  and  condefcedds  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  hand  the  leg  of  a  pigeon, 
and  having  eat  fome,,  puts  into  his  mouth 
a  piece  of  fugar,  then  riles  and  goes  back 
todier  place.  All  prefent  retire,  and  leave 
the  new-married  couple  alone  for  the  fpace 
of  an<  hour,  that  they  may  converfe  freely 
with  each  other.  Then  the  bridegroom's 
friends  come  with  inftruments  of  mufic 
playing  ;  they  invite  him  to  come  to.  the 
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anti-chamber,  where  he  fpends  the  night 
with  them  in  drinking  and  diverfion  :  the 
fultana  does  the  fame  in  her  room  with  her 
ladies.  At  laft,  the  princefs  being  tired, 
goes  at  break  of  day  to  lie  down  in  a  bed 
exquifitely  rich,  well  perfumed,  and  in 
every  reipedt  fit  for  the  ceremony. 

A  eunuch  advertifes  her  hufband  by  a 
fign,  and  introduces  him  without  noife  into 
the  bedchamber.  He  takes  off  his  upper 
garments,  kneels  for  fome  time  at  the  feet 
of  the  bed,  then  growing  bolder,  raifes  the 
covering  foftly,  foftly  touches  and  kiffes 
the  feet  of  the  princefs,  and  Hides  into  her 
arms  ;  fhe  receives  him  with  tranfport,  and 
wi fhes  that  God  may  grant  them  an  happy 
offspring. 

In  the  morning  his  friends  return,  in 
order  to  accompany  him  to  the  bath,  and 
his  wife  makes  him  a  prefent  of  the  linen 
requifite  in  that  place.  The  fultana  conti¬ 
nues  to  appear  referved  in  public,  and 
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takes  care  to  fhew  her  fuperiority;  but 
within  doors  they  live  more  familiarly. 
She  wears  a  changiar,  or  dagger  by  her 
fide,  and  exads  fo  many  prefents  from  her 
hufband,  that  his  coffers  are  exhaufted 
fooner  or  later. 

We  come  now  to  the  divorces,  by 
which  the  marriages  of  the  Mahometans 
are  fo  often  diifolved.  Mahomet,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  followers  from  putting  their 
wives  away  too  often,  exprefly  forbids  the 
taking  of  them  again  after  a  third  repu¬ 
diation,  unlefs  they  have  been  married  and 
repudiated  by  another  man  :  this  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  defined  effeft :  very  few  Maho¬ 
metans  are  divorced  from  their  wives,  and 
the  number  ofthofe  that  take  them  again 
is  ftill  lefs,  on  account  of  the  fhame  which 
is  the  conlequen.ce  of  it  *,  becaufe  file  has 
cither  had  another  hufband,  or,  as  Ricault 
fays,  fhe  muft  by  the  law  be  enjoyed  by 
another  man  in  the  prefence  of  her  huf¬ 
band  before  he  can  take  her  again  ;  and 
the  refult  of  this  trial  often  is,  that  the  wo¬ 
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men  do  not  care  to  return  to  their  fir  ft  huf- 
bands.  However,  this  is  not  required  till 
after  the  third  divorce,  called  ouch-talac  •, 
which  Befpier  explains  three,  or  the  third 
reparation  ;  of  which  the  Turks  have  three 

different  forts  made  before  the  cadi,  and 
regiftered  by  him. 

By  the  firft,  the  hufoand  and  wife  are 
parted  from  bed  and  board,  fne  receiving 
from  him  a  maintenance.  The  fecond  is 
a  total  reparation  of  body  and  goods  j  the 
hufband  is,  however,  obliged  to  give  her 
the  fdpulated  dowry,  after  which  fhe  lofes 
all  claim  to  his  perfon  and  goods ;  and, 
when  three  lunar  months  are  expired,  fne 
is  at  liberty  to  marry  another.  This  re¬ 
gulation  was  made  to  prevent  a  woman’s 
marrying  a  fecond  hufband  when  with 
child  i  and,  when  this  happens  to  be  the 
cafe,  fhe  has  a  right  to  continue  in  her 
hufband’s  houfe,  and  be  maintained  at  his 
expence  till  delivered. 


The 
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The  ouch-talac,  which  is  the  moft  fo~ 
lemn  kind  of  divorce,  is  not  in  ufe  among 
the  Perflans.  The  women  do  not  enjoy 
the  fame  privilege  of  parting  from  their 
hufbands,  except  when  they  are  not  fup- 
plied  even  with  nece/Taries  (as  rice,  coffee, 
wood,  money  to  go  to  the  bagnio,  flax  to 
fpin  their  clothes  ;)  or  elfe  in  the  cafe  of 
non-performance  of  the  conjugal  duty. 


riWT 
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c  h  a  p.  xxvin. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  of  the  Hottentots. 

:  V 

TH  E  delcription  of  an  Hottentot 
making  love,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
highly  entertaining  to  the  reader ;  the 
ceremony  and  feaft  at  an  Hottentot  wed¬ 
ding  will  furely  be  thought  curious Cru¬ 
elty,  which  is  the  charadteriftic  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  has  nothing  to  do  here  ^  but  naflinefs, 
will  be  very  confpicuoits,  and  with  that  the 
reader  muft  be  content  to  bear.  If  a  bat^ 
chelor,  or  widower  is  difpofed  to  marry, 
he  does  not  begin  by  difclofing  his  paf- 
fion  to  the  maid  or  widow  that  has  won 
his  heart.  His  firft  bufmefs  is  to  difcover 
the  matter  to  his  father,  if  he  be  living, 
and  get  his  approbation  :  if  his  father  con¬ 
sents,  he  goes  along  with  him  to  the  hoafe 
of  the  woman’s  father,  in  order  to  demand 
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her  in  marriage  for  his  fon.  When  the 
]over  and  his  father  wait  on  the  friends  of 
the  woman,  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  the  lover  to 
prepare  and  prefen t  dacha,  or  tobacco,  to 
the  company.  They  all  fmoak,  and  the 
converfation  turns  upon  indifferent  mat¬ 
ters  ,  the  vifiters  feeming  to  have  forgot 
the  bufmefs  they  come  about,  and  none 
elfe  giving  any  attention  to  it,  till  the 
heads  of  all  prefent  are  intoxicated  with 
finoaking,  Then  the  father  of  the  lover 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  father  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  opens  the  bufmefs  he  comes  on,  and 
demands  the  woman  as  a  match  for  his 
fon.  The  father  of  the  woman  generally 
goes  out  to  confult  his  wife  upon  this  over¬ 
ture,  and  quickly  returns  with  a  final  an- 
fwer  which  is  feldom  in  the  negative, 
unlefs  the  young  woman  be  already 
contra&ed  to  another.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  cafe,  marriage  is  deferred 
only  till  the  young  fellow  file  is  contracted 
to  is  made  a  man. 


The 
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The  father  and  fon  depart  dire&'ly  up¬ 
on  receiving  a  denial,  and  the  matter  is  in¬ 
ti  rely  dropped.  The  lover  then  looks  out 
for  a  new  choice  ^  and,  if  his  father  is  not 
living,  he  muff  have  the  approbation  of 
the  next  in  authority  of  his  relations,  who, 
in  fuch  cafe,  does  all  that  has  been  faid  of 
the  father  ;  and,  if  the  father  of  the  wo¬ 
man  be  dead,  the  next  in  authority  of  her 
kindred  has  the  difpofal  of  her.  If  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  woman  confents,  fhe  is  next 
confulted  herfe’f/'  If  fhe  does  not  like  the 
match,  fhe  has  but  one  chance  to  efcape  it, 
which,  in  fuch  cafe,  fhe  generally  takes. 
She  mu  ft  lie  down  with  her  lover  on  the 
ground,  and  play  with  him  a  whole  night, 
unlefs  the  game  is  fooner  up,  at  pinching, 
tickling,  and  clap  —  a——  ;  if  fhe  gets  the 
better  of  her  lover,  at  this  fport,  fhe  is 
fairly  rid  of  him,  and  he  muft  drop  all 
thoughts  of  her  :  but,  fhe  muft  marry 
the  man,  willing,  or  unwilling,  if  fub- 
dued  by  him,  as  it  generally  happens. 
The  fport  turning  out,  if  the  match  is  put 
upon  this  iftlie,  in  favour  "of  the  lovers ; 
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and  the  lover  being  made  a  man,  he  lofes 
no  time  ;  but,  chafing  two  or  three  fat 
oxen  from  his  own  herd,  if  he  has  one,  or 
■his  father’s,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
figure  of  the  family,  he  drives  them  to  the 
houfe  from  whence  he  is  to  take  his  def* 
tined  bride.  All  his  relations,  men  and 
women  that  live  near  him,  accompany 
him,  let  the  abode  of  his  miftrefs  be  ever 
fo  far  off  ;  and,  arriving  before  the  houfe, 
all  the  relations  of  the  woman  thereabout 
immediately  affemble,  and  receive  them 
with  innumerable  greetings  and  careffes. 
The  oxen  are  immediately  flain  after  the 
Hottentot  manner. 

The  whole  company,  men  and  wo- 
men,  befmear  their  bodies  with  the  fat  of 
them,  and  then  powder  themfelves  all  over 
with  buchu.  The  more  fat  and  buchu 
they  have  upon  their  bodies,  the  finer  they 
reckon  themfelves.  Upon  this  joyful  oc- 
cafian  therefore,  both  men  and  women 
bedaub  and  powder  themfelves  very  la- 
viihiy.;  .and  the  women,  to  appear  fbill 
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finer  and  more  amiable,  colour  their  fore¬ 
heads,  cheeks,  and  chins  with  a  red  chalk- 
Hone,  eafily  found  in  the  fields.  This 
ilone,  among  the  Hottentot  women,  holds 
the  place  of  the  paints  and  patches  ufed  by 
our  own,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
improver  of  beauty. 


They  then  proceed  to  the  nuptial  ce¬ 


remony,  which  is  as  follows  :  The  men 
fquat  themfelves  upon  the  ground  in  a 
circle,  in  the  center  of  which  the  bride¬ 
groom  ‘places  berfelf;  then  the  prieil, 
who  is  always  that  of  the  Sraal,  where  the. 
bride  refides,  enters  the  circle  of  the  men, 
and  coming  up  to  the  bridegroom,  piiTes 


upon  him  a  little.  The  bridegroom  re¬ 


ceives  the  fire  am  with  tranlpdrt,  rubbing 
it  brifkly  all  over  his  body,  and  making 
with  his  long  nails,  for  the  Hottentots 
never  cut  their5  s)  fe'yeral  deep  fcratches  in 
his  fkin,  that  the  urine  may  penetrate  and 
foak  the  farther. 
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The  pried  then  goes  to  the  circle  of 
the  women,  and  coming  up  to  the  bride, 
piffes  a  little  upon  her  •,  and  fhe  receives 
snd  rubs  the  urine  upon  her  body 
with  much  alacrity  as  the  bridegroom. 
Then  goes  the  pried  again  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  having  pified  a  little  more  up¬ 
on  him,  away  he  goes  again  to  the  bride, 
and  again  piffes  upon  her  :  and  fo  he  goes 
from  the  one  to  the  other  till  he  has  ex- 
handed  upon  them  his  whole  Hock  of  urine, 
uttering,  from  time  to  time,  to  each  of 
them,  the  following  good  withes  j  May 
you  live  long  and  happy  together ;  may 
you  have  a  fon  before  the  end  of  the  year  j 
may  this  fon  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  you 
in  your  old  age  ,  may  this  fon  prove  to  be 
a  man  of  courage  and  a  good  huntfman. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony  ;  which  being  over,  the  company 
rife,  and  join  in  preparing  the  fead.  The 
oxen  killed  upon  this  occafion,  they  cut 
into  feveral  pieces,  and  drefs  them  all  at 
once.  Some  pieces  they  boil,  the  red  they 
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roaft.  Their  method  of  boiiinig  is  like  that 
of  the  Europeans  :  but,  their  roafting  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  defer  ves  a  cir- 
cumftantial  defcription. 

A  large  flat  ftone  is  faftened  in  die 
ground  in  the  manner  of  a  hearth.  On  all 
the  furface  of  this  ftone,  they  make  a  brifk 
fire,  and  let  it  burn  till  fuch  time  as  they 
think  the  ftone  fufRciently  hot.  They 
then  remove  the  fire,  and  having,  with  a 
handful  of  graft,  wiped  the  allies  clean  off 
from  the  ftone,  they  put  the  meat  upon  it, 
which  they  cover  with  a  flat  ftone  as  large 
as  that  it  lies  on  j  they  next  make  a  fire 
round  about  the  meat, 'and  another  upon 
the  ftone  that  covers  it ;  and  thus  it  re¬ 
mains  till  it  is  roafted,  and  this  is  not  long 
doing,  as  the  reader  will  eaftly  imagine. 
The  victuals  being  d relied,  the  men  and 
women  feat  themfelves,  the  men  on  one 
circle,  the  women  on  the  other  on  the 
ground  *,  and  the  meat  is  ferved  up  to 
them  in  pots  that  gliiter  with  greafe  :  forne 
carry  knives  about  them,  which  they  have 
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purchafed  of  the  Europeans,  and  with 
which  they  cut  their  meat.  Others,  who 
are  not  fo  provided,  tear  the  victuals  with 
their  fingers-,  and  every  one  eats  with  an 
aftomfhing  rapacity.  They  life  the  lap^ 
pets  of  their  erodes,  or  mantles,  as  plates ; 
and  their  fpoons  are  mother-of-pearl,  and 
other  fea  ihells  without  handles. 

The  Hottentot  cuitom,  which  forbids 
the  men  to  eat  in  company  of  the  women, 
is  for  jhis  time  difpenfed  with,  in  favour 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  fits  and.  eats  in 
company  of  the  women,  but  touches  none 
of  the  vi finals  prepared  for  them.  He 
has  a  certain  portion  areifed  for  himfelf 
alone.  Dinner  being  over,  the  remainder 
of  the  victuals  is  fet  by  for  a  fee  end  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  company  :  when  the 
ground  they  fet  on  is  cleared  of  the  pots 
and  offals,  they  go  to  iinoaking  of  dacha, 
or  tobacco  :  each  company  has  one  tobacco- 
pipe  :  he  or  fhe  that  fills  it  lights  it,  and 
having  taken  two  or  three  whifs,  gives  it 
to  his  or  her  neighbour,  who,  having 
taken  two  or  three  whifs,  give  it  to, 

a  third* 
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a  third,  and  fo  the  pipe  goes  round  till 
it  is  out,  at  which  time  it  is  filled  again, 
and  given  about  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
fame  manner.  Great  prating  is  maintained 
in  both  companies  ;  every  tongue  .goes 
aimed  incefiantly  ;  they  fmoak  till  they 
become  intoxicated  ;  fome  fwallowing  the 
finoke,  it  immediately  turns  their  heads : 
the  more  they  fmoke,  the  more  the  noife 
increafes.  They  rave  •,  fome  in  fpeeches 
and  dories  to  others ;  others  in  foliloquy. 
The  greatefl  part  of  the  night  is  paffed  in 
noify,  extravagant  prate.  Towards  the 
morning,  the  bridegroom  flies  to  the  arms 
of  his  bride  for  the  firft  time,  and  the 
companies  feparate  to  go  to  deep.  The 
next  day,  as  foon  as  their  heads  are  tolerably 
fettled,  they  aflemble,  men  and  women,  in 
feparate  companies  again.  The  victuals 
they  left  the  day  before  are  again  fet  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  cram  ravenously.  What 
they  leave  is  fet  by  for  a  meal  to  the  fame 
mouths  the  next  day.  They  refume  the 
fmoaking  of  dacha,  or  tobacco  *,  and  pafs 
the  time,  till  near  the  next  morning,  in  the 
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fame  incoherent  prate  and  noife  as  be¬ 
fore* 

This  is  the  life  they  lead  from  day  ter 
day,  without  minding  any  bufinefs,  or  any 
other  pie  afire,  till  they  have  fairly  devour¬ 
ed  all  the  victuals  that  were  dreffed  for 
th  em  on  the  day  of  marriage.  When  that 
is  done,  the  nuptial  fefcivities  are  at  an 
end.  It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that 
though  the  Hottentots  are  great  lovers  of 
mufic  and  dancing,  they  admit  of  neither 
in  their  feftivities.  Eating,  drinking, 
fmoking,  and  immoderate  prating  are  the 
fum  total  of  every  entertainment,  on  occa- 
fion  of  marriage,  throughout  ail  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  nations.  Their  drink  is  their  ordi¬ 
nary  beveridge,  which  is  water  and  cowV 
milk. 

The  Hottentots  allow  of  polygamy,  up 
to  any  number  of  wives,  that  a  man  is  able 
and  willing  to  maintain.  A  certam  tra¬ 
veller  fays,  that  this  cuftom  obtains  only 
among  the  rich  Hottentots^  others  fay,  that 

poly- 
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polygamy  is  often  to  be  met  with 
even  amongft  the  poor.  However,  the 
richeft  have  feldom  more  than  three  wives. 
Marriages  between  firft  and  fecond  coufins 
are  not  allowed  bv  the  Hottentots.  Thole 

j 

who  tranfgrefs  herein,  are  condemned  by 
their  laws  to  be  cudgel5 d  to  death. 


With  regard  to  the  portions  on  both 

CO  A 

Ikies,  the  Hottentot  marriages,  the  eld  eft 
fon  inherits  all  the  efcate,  the  father  dies 


pofTefied  of:  but,  if  an  elded  fon  marries 
while  his  father  is  living,  he  Hands  no  better 


chance  for  a  fortune  in  hand,  than  his 
younger  brothers,  who  are  all  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  at  the  difcretion  of  the  father,  if  they 
marry  in  his  life  time  and  a  father  fel¬ 
dom  gives  a  Ton  for  his  marriage-portion 
above  a  couple  of  cows,  and  a  couple  of 
Hieep,  with  which  he  mull  fhift  in  the 
world  as  well  as  he  can.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  younger  fons  are,  for  their 
fortunes,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  eldeft, 
who  rarely  does  any  thing  better  for  them 
than  what  has  been  faid  of  the  father.  The 
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daughters  have  feldom  any  portion  at  all  5 
if  they  have,  it  is  not  above  a  cow  and  a 
couple  of  fheepi  and  thefe,  or  the  like, 
muft  be  returned  to  the  family  ihe  belongs 
to,  in  cafe  file  fhould  die  before  fhe  has  a 
child. 


T  h  e  men  look  not  for  fortunes,  or 
great  alliances  by  marriage.  In  the  choice 
of  their  wives,  they  confider  nothing  but 
wit,  beauty,  or  agreeablenefs ;  fo  that  it 
fometimes  happens,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
obfcure  fellow,  is  married  to  the  captain  of  a 
kraal,  or  the  chi^f  of  a  nation.  Adultery 
is  punlfiied  with  death  among  the  Hotten¬ 
tots.  Marriage  may  be  diffolved  among 
them :  a  man  may  be  divorced  from  his 
wife  and  a  woman  from  her  hufband,  upon 
aligning  fuch  a  caufe  as  may  appear  fatIA 
fabtory  to  the  men  of  the  kraal  where  they 
live ;  who,  upon  fait  to  them  for  relief  by 
divorce,  immediately  aflemble  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter.  A  man  divorced' 
from  his  wife,  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again 
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whenever  he  pleafes.  But,  a  woman  di¬ 
vorced  from  her  hufband,  is  not  allowed 
to  marry  again  during  his  life. 


A  certain  traveller  tells  us,  that  the 
bride,  on  the  nuptial  day  ties  a  gut  of  an 
ox  or  a  iheep  about  the  neck  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  is  obliged  to  wear  it  there 
till  it  rots  off.  But  this  is  contradided  by 
others. 


We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Hottentots,  by 
taking  notice  of  one  very  extraordinary 
cuftom  that  prevails  amongft  them  •,  which 
is,  that  a  widow  for  every  husband  fhe  mar¬ 
ries  after  the  fir  ft,  is  obliged  to  cut  off  the 
joint  of  a  finger  beginning  at  one  of  the 


little  fingers.  Were  the  ©bfervance  of 
fuch  a  cuftom  extraded  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ladies,  they  would  not  fail  to 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  Dido. 


Ilk 
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Hie  me  OS)  primus  qui  mefibijucat  amoves 
Abfiulit ,  tile  habeat  fecum  fervei q\  fepulchro . 

Or  they  might  probably  have  recourfe  to 
fome  other  expedient  for  fupplying  the 
want  of  a  fecond  marriage. 


FINIS. 
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